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PREFACE. 



The following attempt, which is published 
only as a specimen, originated, at' the suggestion 
of a friend, in an earnest, though perhaps au- 
dacious desire, to realize in our own language 
something more of the i^irit of the original 
than can be found in the version of Potter. 
The author is fully aware of the inadequacy of 
translations in general, and that they are properly 
called the wrong side of the tapestry; which, 
applying to all, applies still more forcibly to 
translations from the ancient languages into 
the modem. The times, customs, religion, and 
manners, are changed; words which vibrated 
on the ear, and went straight to the heart of 
an Athenian, causing a thrill through their 

b 
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crowded theatres, are known to us only by the 
dim light of lexicons, context, and glossaries ; 
and even when understood, we search in vain 
for corresponding expressions in our own lan- 
guage. Words consecrated to religious usages, 
long since forgotten, become untranslatable: 
how, for instance, can we render such a word as 
Tt^oarpoitouos ? (and yet, perhaps, the mere enuncia- 
tion of that word created an awfiiL sensation 
arising from the combined eflFects produced by 
the horror of murder, and the terrors of super- 
stitiiHi) and an infinite number of others relating 
to laws, religion, and manners ? How render 
idioms so different from our own? Without 
taking into consideration the great power and 
force of a language appertaining to the most 
refined and civilized people of the world, to 
which we are indebted for all our terms of 
civility and science, and in which one word would 
sometimes require for its translation a whcln 
sentence of a modem language, as, for inst-^ti, 
hfixoupsMLKia, * a disposition to feel pleasure at 
the misfortunes of others ;' which makes a sen- 
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tence^and constitutes a maxim in Rochefaucault: 
' II 7 a toujours dans le malheur d'autrui quelque 
chose qui ne nous deplait pas.'' The me- 
dianism also of the and^it languages is so 
much more perfect, being without the signs of 
inflexion and declension, those necessary sup- 
ports of ruder and more unfinished dialects: 
the building,^ to use their own expression, com- 
posed of fewer, but grander, and more compre- 
hensive materials (diM^ma ^>ara, words which 
would fill a cart), presents a front of Cyclopian 
architecture, built for perpetuity; whilst modem 
writen^ are compelled to raise their edifices with 
act of parliament brick. Madame de Stael, in 

' Lord Bacon (Essays) has beautifully touched on this 
disposition : ' There is a natural malignity^ for there be 
that in their nature do not affect the good of others.* 

• Every one knows our Milton's * Build the lofty rhyme/ 
which he borrowed from Aristophanes* Frogs, 'AAA' cJ 
itpoSrof fm *£XAifyetfy itu^ta^xg ^fAara vsyi^vi, and from 
4|iLtipater's Epigram in the Anthologia, 'O rpayixov ^o^jxa 
xa) ofpviBtT^CLv doi^y HvpyciSaras ri^ap^ ir^wrog Iv ivsitir,, 
both which passages refer to .^schylus ; but what h moref 
applicable tomy present meanings is apassage in Dionys. Hal. 
nttp) ovvi* ovoiA, in which he serioudy compares the work of 
the composer to that of the builder^ in a studied comparison. 

b2 
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her beautiful little work of Corinne, ha8 very 
happily characterized the style of writing of 
the ancients : * Cest ainsi que la poesie antique 
ne dessinait que les grandes masses, et laissait 
k la pens6e de I'auditeur k remplir les inter- 
valleS) k supplier les developpemens : en tons 
genres, nous autres modemes nous disons trop.' 
I dte this passage as a very profound and cha- 
racteristic description of the genius of Greek 
poetry; the principle laid down in which ob- 
servation must explain, once for all, the im- 
measurable distance that there must be between 
an ancient original and a modem translation; 
that is, not only the difference between the 
genius of writers, but the still greater differ- 
ence between the genius of languages and ages. 
The Greek poetry pleased, and was imposing 
in its simplicity and nakedness : it has a charm 
perfectly impossible to be conveyed to those who 
have not read it in the original, and are not 
thoroughly imbued with it ; whereas an attempt 
at the same simplicity in an uncongenial and 
less powerful language, in a less poetical age 
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and country, would produce only a displeaaing 
effect, pretty nearly what would be produced 
by the exhibition of a modem beaUf stripC of 
his clothes, by the side of the naked beauties of 
Antinous, Adonis, or Apollo. Hence translators 
oi these works run alwajrs between two rodcs ; 
hence Pope is censured for too much embroidery, 
whilst Cowper is generally disliked for an un- 
pleasing, and almost deformed nudity. How- 
ever, it may be said of the former, that he has 
produced the finest specimen imaginable of that 
species of translation ; whereas it may be doubted 
whether the latter was qualified by nature to 
do justice to the other and more difikult style ; 
whether the mild and amiable author of the 
Sofa were not better calculated to blow the 
postman's horn, entering a country village, than 
the trumpet of Mars, shrouded in tempests, 
blowing to battle from the topmost towers of 
Ilion. 

But to return to our subject : the inversions 
also of the ancient languages admitted of a 
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greater scope for the mana^^n^it of a skilful 
artist in presenting his images in whatever fornix 
order, or pois^ <x£ view was most suited to his 
purpose ; on whidi topic Dion. Hal. irif) 9Vf^ m. 
dwells mudi) and elucidates at ki^^ tfie isib^ 
portance of the collocation of words, inwRtipg 
that it is of more consequence than their se* 
lection; and giving examples from the first 
authors to prove that the whcde character of 
style would change with the change of th^ 
position of Uie words.' 

^ It must be acknowledged that the two pfissfiges from 
Homer ; the one : 

and the other : 

altered by Dion. Hal. for the sake of example^ merely as to 
the position^ without the diange of one word^ produce a 
miserable effect. 

How beautifully Thucydides puts before our eyes the 
long and winding course of a great river descending from 
the mountains^ and flowing through a large diampfiign 
country ; its sweeps^ and the lake that it forms ; without 
one word expressive of length or of winding, but by the 
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Those langu^es also admitted of a greater 
variety of tropes, figures, and metaj^ors, (some 
of which, such, for iugtance, as hypallafe,^ 

mere cdlocalkm of the words^ and^ as it were> the flow and 
sinuosity of the sentence ! See Dem. Phal. lesp) kpiM^vtlag, 
who, by way of illustration, destroys the vivid picture, and 
makes the long-outstretched landscs^ vani^ by a sub- 
division of the sentence. 

* Of this figure, almost inexplicable to a mere English 
reader, the pages of the tragic poets abound with examines. 
In this play, 148 (Blomfield's edition) H^sIkmwv rixrova 
(ri[ijptrrov is an hypallage: it might have been written^ 
without the figure, cruja^dra/v, but there is no one but 
must see the greater force of the figure. I am sorry to see, 
in the excellent edition of Hippolytus, by Professor Monk, 
this figure misunderstood; where, in line 67 i for Naii/^ 
ivitoLTepeiav aJXav he substitutes Na/f i^ stjitxte^ei' dv* avXiv^ 
Noioy dv avXfiiy no tragedian ever used. EvifaTi§sixf 
aiXay is precisely the xaXXlifouSa rE<pavoy of Euripides, in 
the Hercules Furens, the ytdkkkitctqUvov Se^yig, and the 
^a?\loi$ ts7'§a^(i[M(n of the same author in the Phoenbsi^f 
and the afAafoxo<ro< /3Xa%a» crfUKpoSy texsujv in the Cy- 
clops. In that terrific passage of the sacking Of a town, in 
the ^ Seven against Thebes,' a double hypallage occurs, 
BXa%ai 8' alp^Tosca'au rcuv eififjiMS-i^lwy 'AptiT^eipsTs j3f€- 
luovTcu* But to return to this passage of the Hippolytus, 
MSS. and editions vary as to the reading of valsis or 
vaiitB, but all with one consent read svitocrspeiay. In an 
evil hour, and without his usual discernment, did Val- 
cknaer object to this reading, making at the same time the 
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though SO frequent in the Gredc tragedians, are 
yet unknown to modem languages) whidi gave 
a spring and soar to the wings of poets. From 
its infinite variety and richness, its plastic nature 
and the capacity of its compounds, the language 
accommodated itself to all varieties of natural 
talent, supplying compound epithets for the 
dithjrrambics,* and metaphors for the tragedians, 
and equally answered to the buskined magni- 
ficence of -ffischylus, the forensic subtlety of 
Euripides, and the soft and voluptuous colour- 
ing of Chaeremon.* The style of each great 

trite remark^ that svitars^sia was an epithet of Diaoa. 
Why so it is, and so it is used here ; but by hypallage it 
is coupled with aJAav. So is rsfpa^dfMo'ty an epithet of 
horses, and not of bridles ; and yet Euripides joins it to 
^)\ioig by hypallage. The advocates of this alteration 
might as well read rtf^a^dfMya in the Phoenissae. 

J See Arist, Poet. 37. 

3 Wha{ can be more glowing or picturesque than the 
passage in this poet*s CEneus, describing a party of young 
damsels found asleep in a beautiful grove by moonlight ? 
The. partial display of their charms, seen by the soft light 
of the moon, and contrasted with the dark shade of the 
scenery, forms a most lovely and picturesque image. Of 
the same tender description is a passage where ApoUonius 
Rhodius has brought together in one view the most soft 
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mastor k^ aloof £rom that of another, and 
afforded to the public an infinite variety ci 

and delicate subjects nature and art could supply; where a 
young girl is represented on her balcony^ with joy painted 
on her hce, loddng at a full and beautiful moon through a 
muslin Feil^ held up to catch its beams. 

But now I am on the subject of Chseremon^ I may be 
permitted^ by the way, to restore a corrupt reading in his 
play of the Centaur, which stands thus in Schweighaeuser's 
Athenseus: 

"Eyflgy jUrgy actkujp eU d'ffel^ova ar^droy 
'Ayiswy d>A^m sar^dtBva'oaf yj^oyoug, 
where the word dXo^wy is evidently corrupt, and contrary 
to metre and sense. Schweighaeuser is very unfortunate in 
his conjecture, d^tiXoym (a dactyl in the second place), 
and Fiorillo in his dK^oXiyooy, I read d^jlff/m (without 
spears), an epithet which much heightens the beauty of the 
description, and prettily qualifies the metaphor. After repre- 
senting a field of flowers like an army in array, a description 
admirably adapted to represent their numbers and their 
thickness, the poet, by the subsequent limitation, removes 
what is foreign from his subject, the bristling of spearsf, 
and restores to bis flowers their innocence and their harm- 
lessness. This manner of qualifying bold metaphors is very 
common in the Greek tragedians. See Arist. Poet. 35. 
lii^ lJi^a(popa$, Hpoauyo^B6<rayta. ri dP^Xdr^ioy, dto(pri<rcu 
rujy olxg/wv rr om s\ r^v dintl^a slifoi ftdkrjy [Jt^h "Kptw^t 
aXA* i^iyov* 

In the very pretty elegiacs of Hermesianax in Athen. xiii. 
there occur two lines extremely corrupt ; which stand thus 
in Schweighaeuser*s edition : 
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miUBwy^t C^thMocmtrast of styles^ the Frogs 
oiArkb^fiimm presents us with a most del^ht- 
fiil and entertaming specunen in the ludicrous 



Read 






OJoy S^ s^Xiyjvsv iy If o;^oy l%pa *Aifi\Xwy 
'Ayi^ujtujy, &c, &c. 
Compare Apoll. Rhod. ii. 456. 

To7s yspufv ifdrfsirariy, Zns xa) dfav^os fxoiro^ 
''Ex,^aBy lyhKBUts* 

The reader will, I hope, forgive me for attempting to 
restore another passage from the Phineus of .Sschylus, in 
Athen. x. 421, which is read thus in Schweighaeuser*s 
edition : 

Ka) ^BvUhiifvoL ifo>0<a yMfyw<nj$ yyaAw 
^Epvtray oXoy ariiuoLtos sy ifpcitri ycup^. 

It is evident that this is a description of Phineus at table, 
and the Harpys tearing away the meat from his mouth. 
The common reading is spv<r!as ohy, which approaches 
nearer what I conceive to be the true reading, ippitfflxXfiv, 
*?V(ndXlia, pigneror, aliquid prehendo, violenter id mihi 
vipdicans; unde sensus generalior, * vi prebeodo/ Eur. 
Ion. 523. "k^o^Lou kcv pwa-idXjM; ubi verhum pufftdtiuj, ' vio- 
lenter prehendp,' opponitur ray oitr^yMA, ' simpliciter tan- 
gere.' iEscH. Supp. 420. Mi^* '^-^s jw.* ef '^^poiv noXufliwy 
pvctaardeld'ay, Nee cemas me k sedibus multorum Deorum 
violenter raptam. Ibid, 605. Kappva-Kitrrovs, ^ijy r dtrvXi^ 
j3f orevv, Non violenter captas, Casaubon, Sch weighaeuser, and 
others, have made unfortunate conjectures on this passage. 



coAtention betiFeen Msdijlmk and EuripidM^ 
between ib^ high-cre^ed cwaihr^&etifm of tlie 
one aad the slender flings and scretping$ of the 
tongue of the other. In sbort, no two neody 
conten^onuy poets of our own country eouJd 
afiord 80 striking a contrast, which must be 
ascribed not merely to the diff(N!^Aee of their 
g^useS) but also to the great scope and versar 
tilityof their language. The most unskilfid 
auditor of Athens might safely, on the recite 
even of one line, pronounce from which of the 
two poets it proceeded. 

These remarks naturally ari^e as ol{f9Ctio]is 
to translations from the learned languages ; and 
it must be admitted that translaticMss in general 
are but enjojrments at second band, and Hiat the 
wit and genius of great writers, particularly of 
poets, are untransfosible and untransplantable ; 
and that there is a certain subtle gas about them 
which evaporates in the process of transfusion. 

Yet as the question now is, npt as to the 
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inadequacy of traiislations in general, but as to 
the relative merit of sudi performances, it may 
be remarked that while the two great epics of 
antiquity have been rendered in our own lan- 
guage by some of the greatest geniuses of earlier 
and more modem times, the Grawin Douglases, 
the Chapmans, the Popes, and the Dryd^is,* 
the few remains come down to us of the no less 
celebrated Greek tragedians have not been 
equally fortunate; and with the exception of 
Grascoyne, whose Phcenissas is partly an original 
composition, partly a close and v&ry spirited 
translation, these master-pieces have never been 
attempted except nearly in our own times : and 
of those who have attempted them, general 
opinion is disposed to think but indifferently of 
Franklin and WodhuU in toto, and of Potter in 
his versions of Sophocles and Euripides, though 
inclined to make an exception in favour of his 
^chylus. This exception appeared to the 

> The long list of the translators of Virgil, beginning 
with Gawin Douglas^ closes in the late elegant and classical 
version of the ^neis by the Rev. Dr. Symmons. 
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author of the present attempt as unfounded, or 
as arising rather out of the nature of the original, 
the beauties of whidi were of too transcendent 
a nature to be wholly obscured, than from any 
great merit in the translator. 

The present translator is fully aware of his 
own deficiency, and is doubtful whether, with 
the best intentions in the world, he has suc- 
ceeded in advancing one step beyond him 
whom he condemns, if he has retouched even 
one line with effect, or made it one shade nearer 
the colour of the original. The only advantage 



of which perhaps this attempt can boast, is^ that 
it is a more faithfiil transcript, and that the 
numerous errors, totally subversive of the sense, 
to be met with in Potter, are avoided here. All 
that the reader can depend upon will be accuracy 
and correctness in rendering controverted pass- 
ages, mistaken not only by Potter, but by others 
of much greater erudition. The present trans- 
lator has striven to be as literal as possible, 
though not always with success ; ^id he has. 
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he lis afiraid> from his own inability, often fallen 
ilito languor and diffiiseness. In his few notes 
he has avoided as madh as possible all the rocks 
and shoals of verbal criticism, wishing to make 
his readers (though sometimes perhaps taken 
within view of them) yet glide by them as easily 
as possible, in order only to show them the 
beauty of the scenery, and the grand and de-^ 
licrous landscapes this poet affords. For the 
merit of the translation being the ess^ice of the 
question, and the woric being intended mostly 
for the benefit of English readers, the author 
will not encumber his few notes with any un-^ 
necessary display of quotation, or discussion of 
various readings, unless where it akwUl be ab^ 
solutely indispensable for the illustration of di£* 
ficult and controverted passaged : ai^ he hoped 
the reader will believe that any animadversioxia 
upon the errors of Potter or others ' are not 

' Frequent nieDtion occurs in my notes of Dr. Blomfield's 
edition^ which could not be avoided, from respect to the 
authority of the editor^ as well as the merit of the work* 
Though I have had the misfortune to differ from that 
celebrated scholar in some instances^ and have expressed 
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occasiotied by ostentation, or a \mh to detract 
from the fame of a respectable and elegant 
writer, who has the merit of being the first and 
the only translator of .^chylns ; but that they 
arise naturally from the subject, and that they 
could not have been avoided in an attempt to 
illustrate the text, and to vindicate his own 
version. For, to use the words of Plutardi in 
one of his Ethical Essays, abounding in good 
sense and justness of observation, tlie translator 
is fidly sensible that dvia^oij ortof ixxwf xoi ^m^s 
dveKToS rov r&Sv itX^nof lAeyp^ou, na) SeofUyov ito?0<rjs f vAde* 
^ilasf i ^^ ddo^la^ Mpov U^ay aikxp ii^poiinpof, htoLX^f 
itcLyriieaj(n xo) (fo^ixos Ir^y, ws hiv^OKtfMYy do^iMyoSatp 
axxoi^ jSouxtfjxfyd; — and he hopes also Hot to de« 
serve the character given by Longinus to 
Timaeus, that he was 'Axxorj W diAOfn^fidroof lA«y- 
x«xafraro^, IBlwv $h dpetealorinyfos. 

my disseDt with candor, yet I must profess my obligations 
to him for the assistance as well as pleasure I hare derived 
from his Taluable edition. 
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The reader, perhaps, may not be sorry to see 
the analysis of this play by Schlegel, in his 
eloquent lectures onDramaticLiterature,Black's 
Translation, p. 96. 

* In Agamemnon it was the intention of 
iE^hylus to exhibit to us a sudden fall from 
the highest pinnacle of prosperity and fame 
into the abyss of ruin. The prince, the hero, 
the general of the whole of the Greeks, in the 
very moment when he has succeeded in con- 
cluding the most glorious action, the destruction 
of Troy, the fame of which is to be re-echoed 
from the mouths of the greatest poets of all 
ages, on entering the threshold of his house, 
after which he has long sighed, is strangled 
amidst the unsuspected preparations for a 
festival, according to the expression of Homer, 
< like an ox in the stall,' strangled by his faith- 
less wife; her unworthy seducer takes pos- 
session of his throne, and the children are con- 
signed to banishment, or to hopeless servitude. 
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* With the view of giving greater effect to 
this dreadful alteration of fortune, the poet has 
previously thrown a splendour over the destruc-^ 
tion of Troy. He has done this, in the first 
half of the piece, in a manner peculiar to himself, 
which, however singular, must be allowed to 
be impressive in the extreme, and to lay fast 
hold of the imagination. It is of importance 
to Clytemnestra not to be surprised by the 
arrival of her husband ; she has therefore ar- 
ranged an uninterrupted series of signal fires 
from Troy to Mycenae to annoimce to her that 
great event. The piece commences with the 
speech of a watchman, who supplicates the 
Gods for a release from his toils ; as for ten 
long years he has been exposed to the cold dews 
of night, has witnessed the various changes of 
the stars, and looked in vain for the expected 
signal ; at the same time he laments in secret 
the internal ruin of the royal house. At this 
moment he sees the blaze of the long-wished*» 
for fires, and hastens to announce it to his mis- 
tress. A chorus of aged persons appears, and 
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in their songs they trace back the Trojan war, 
throughout all its eventfiil changes of fortune^ 
from its first origin, and recount all the pro- 
phecies relating to it, and the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia, at the expense of which the voyage of 
the Greeks was purchased. Clytemnestra de- 
clares the joyful cause of the sacrifice which 
she orders, and the herald, Talthybius, im- 
mediately makes his appearance, who, as an 
eye-witness, announces the drama of the con- 
quered and plundered city consigned as a prey 
to the flames, the joy of the victors, and the 
glory of their leader. He displays with re- 
luctance, as if unwilling to shade the brilliancy 
of his picture, the isubsequent misfortunes of 
the Greeks, their dispersion, and the shipwreck 
suffered by many of them — an immediate sym- 
ptom of the wrath of the Gods. We easily see 
how little the unity of place was observed by 
the poet, and that he rather avails himself of 
the prerogative of his mental dominion over 
the powers of nature, and adds wings to the 
circling hours in their course towards their 
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dreadful goal. Agamemnon now comes, borne 
in a sort of triumphal procession ; and seated 
in another car, laden with booty, follows Cas- 
sandra, his prisoner of war, and mistress, accord- 
ing to the privilege of the heroes of those days. 
Clytemnestra greets him with hjrpocritical joy 
and veneration ; she orders her slaves to cover 
the ground with the most costly embroideries 
of purple, that it might not be touched by the 
foot of the conqueror. Agamemnon, with sage 
moderation, refuses to receive an honour due 
only to the Gods ; at last he yields to her in- 
vitations, and enters the house. The Chorus 
then begins to utter dark forebodings. Clyte- 
mnestra returns to allure Cassandra to her de- 
struction by the art of soft persuasion. The 
latter remains dumb and motionless; but the 
queen is hardly gone, when, seized with a pro- 
phetic rage, she breaks out into the most per- 
plexing lamentations; afterwards unveils her 
prophedea more distinctly to the Chorus : she: 
sees in her mind all the enormities which have 
been perpetrated in that house : the repast of 
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Thyestes, which the sun refused to look on; 
the shadows of the dilacerated children — appear 
to her on the battlements of the palace. She 
also sees the death prepared for her master; 
and, although horror-struck at the atrocious 
spectacle, as if seized with an overpowering 
fiuy, she rushes into the house to meet her 
inevitable death: we then hear behind the 
scenes the sighs of the dying Agamemnon; 
The palace opens : Clytemnestra stands beside 
the body of her king and husband — an un- 
daunted criminal, who not only confesses the 
deed, but boasts of it as a just requital for 
Agamemnon's ambitious sacrifice of Iphigenia. 
The jealousy towards Cassandra, and the crimi- 
nal union with the unworthy jS^sthus, which 
is first disclosed after the completion of the 
murder, towards the conclusion of the piece> 
are motives which she throws entirely into the 
back-ground, and hardly touches on : this waa 
necessary to preserve the dignity of the subject. 
But Clytemnestra would have been impropariy 
portrayed as a weak woman seduced from her 
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duty ; she ftpp^ared with the features of that 
heroic age, so rich in bloody catastoophes, in 
which all the passions were violent, and in 
which, both in good and evil, men exceeded the 
ordinary standard of later and more puny ages. 
What is so revolting, what affords such a deep 
proof of the degeneracy of human nature, as 
the spectacle of horrid crimes conceived in a 
pusillanimous bosom ? ^Vhen such crimes are 
to be portrayed by the poet, he must neither 
endeavour to embellish them, nor to mitigate 
our horror and aversion. The consequence 
which is thus given to the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
has this particular advantage; that it keeps 
within some bounds our discontent at the fall 
of Agamemnon. He cannot be pronounced 
wholly innocent; an earlier crime recoils on 
his own head; and besides, according to the 
religious idea of the ancients, an old curse himg 
over his house : .^Igisthus, the contriver of his 
destruction, is a son of that very Thyestes on 
whom his father Atreus took such an unnatural 
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revenge ; and this fatal connexion is conveyed 
to our minds in the most vivid manner by the 
Chorus, and more especially by the prophecies 
of Cassandra/ 



THE ARGUMENT. 

JPROM THE GREEK. 



Agamemnon, taking his departure for Ilion, made 
a promise to Clytemnestra, that if he took that city 
he would signify the event to her the same day by 
beacon signal: consequently Cljrtemnestra stationed 
a man, whom she hired to be on the look out, to 
watch the promised signal; who, as soon as he saw 
it, made his report. She sends for a number of the 
elders of the city, of whom the Chorus is composed, 
to tell them of the promised signal having been seen. 
On hearing the intelligence, they sing a paean, or 
song of triumph. Not long after Talthybius arrives, 
and gives an account of what had happened on the 
voyage home : Agamemnon then makes his appear- 
ance, advancing in a chariot drawn by mides, and 
followed by another chariot, also drawn by mules, 
in which were the spoils of war, and the captive 
Cassandra. He passes on/ and enters into the house 
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in company with Cly temnestra ; but Cassandra^ be- 
fore she enters the palace, is seized with the pro- 
phetic inspiration, and predicts her own death and 
that of Agamemnon, and the murder of his mother 
by Orestes, and rushes in furiously like one going to 
die, having cast away her msignia as a prophetess. 
This part of the play is much admired as full of horror 
and intense pathos. The conduct of i^schylus is 
singular in this respect, that he makes Agamemnon 
be killed on the stage. As to Cassandra, without 
describing her death, the dramatist shows her lying 
dead. He has also introduced JBgisthus and Cly- 
temnestra justifying themselves on the score of the 
murder; the one on account of the murder of Iphi- 
genia, and the other on account of the atrocious con- 
duct of Atreus to his &ther Thyestes. 

The play was acted in the archonship of Philocles, 
in the second year of the 80th Olympiad, Xenocles 
of Aphidnse being the Choregus. 



AGAMEMNON. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



Agamemnon, Tciiig ofMycenas^ (here called Argos). 

^GisTHUS, ^rst-cousin to Agamemnon. 

Clytemnestra, wife of Agamemnon^ sister of Helen. 

Cassandra, daughter qfPtiafn^ a captive princess. 

Herald. 

Watchman. 

Chorus of Argive Elders. 



1 It is remarkable that the portals of this very ancient city, surmounted by 
lions, as described by Pausanias, are still in existence; a remnant of that 
Cyclopian architecture, which is still to be seen in the walls of Tiryns, and 
a proof of the ancient power and dvilization of Greece anterior to the records 
of MsBonian song. 
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Watchman. 



For ever thus? O keep me not, ye Gods, 
For ever thus, fixM in the lonely tower 
Of Atreus^ palace, from whose height I gaze 
Overwatched and weary, like a night-dog still 
FixM to my post: meanwhile the rolling year 
Moves on^ and I my wakeful vigils keep 
' By the cold star-light sheen of spangled skies. 
The pole is studded o^er ; above the rest 
Flame the bright rulers of the midnight hour ; 
Who shed an influence on us mortal men. 
And change our seasons as they roll along. 
Now my eyes watch to see th^ appointed signal. 
The fire in the horizon, whose red dawn 
Will spread the down&l of proud lUon^s towers 

b2 
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Swifter than noisy fame or rumouring tongues : 

For so I do interpret the command^ * 

And read her thoughts who gave it, haughty soul, 

Our queen, a man in counsel ; meanwhile here, 

Standing or walking, through the night I ply. 

Or snatch uneasy rest on pallet stretched. 

Sprinkled by dews, unvisited by dreams ; 

For Fear keeps watching, lest I close my eyes 

Outright, or nodding gravitate to sleep. 

Meanwhile it pleases me by fits to pipe. 

Or sing some roundelay; for song has charms 

To pass dull time, and wheedle drowsy sleep : 

Then sad thoughts cloud me, and past times recur, 

And gloomy recollections of this house, 

Changed, oh ! how changed since first I knew these walls. 

When all was order, and due service glad ! 

* A few words may perhaps be required in vindication of this version, as 
a late very learned editor has changed the reading into cA.^i^ov, an old reading 
of Robortelli and the Venetian MS. I have kept the common reading 
iKvtl^wy which signifies vo/a/J^w, and the watchman here meaning to speak 
positively uses the doubting word iKvO^ot or voyu/^Tw, ' I think,* just as the 
Americans use the word * I guess,* though intending a greater d^^ree of 
positiveness than the word would seem to imply. 'EXir/^w for yoyu/fcu. Eur. 
Ion. 348. Bnpag c<f>t tov Wo-t)jvov ihirtXu x7a>e7v. Eur. Hipp. 97- *H xdw 
0co7<ri T»iith iKnlXtig t6h ; Potter has very properly censured Stanley for 
his mistake in rendering 'AvSp^^ouXoi^, ' viro insidiantem;' but has himsdf 
fallen into a greater error in rendering it ^ thinking of her lord.' The 
meaning very dearly is, as I have rendered it, ' a man in counsel,' < a manly ^ 
minded woman.' Sophod. in Stob. tit. IxxiiL 

Kar' ip^et.y\y ykp o7xov itvip4(ppwv yw^. 
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But may the night-star of good news appear^ 
The darkling fire ; good news to them and me, 
A happy riddance of my nightly toils. 

[Beacon is seen. 
O hail, thou lamp of darkness ! in the night 
Shedding the splendour of dhimal beams, 
Bringing to Argos jubilee and joy. 
And many a choir with thy eventful light* 

lo, lo ! 
Quick with this news to Agamemnon'^s queen, 
That, from her bed quick rising, through the house 
She may her holy orisons begin. 
With loud acclaim and Orthian minstrelsy. 
To greet this beacon; if indeed the town 
Of Troy be taken, as this fire announces. 
Strike up the prelude ! I will lead the dance, 
And be the first among the merry throng ; 
For I shall now put down upon the board ^ 



1 Tfib hoTTvri^ ykp §ti ir$ff6vTa d^o-o/Adu. In the interpretation of this pass- 
age Schutz has made two errors ; one, in rendering irca^vra ^ hipsa,' another 
in coupling iJ with Haofiat. eS is generally used with r/9«/«« in a general 
sense, but not in a game of dice, at least not in this passage, nor in the 
one quoted by Dr. Blomfield from Sophocles apud Stob. tit cviii. Iripyuv 
a rifiieto^^Ta xod $iar$ou irpixu, nor in ihe.one quoted from Plato de Repub. 
10, 604. Sffirtp ly xu'&tfv TTftOtf-ii Tp^f Tob wT^xoTa rt$tff$at rk irp^tyfiarei^ 
which two last words Dr. Blomfield, as well as Musgrave, omitted in citing the 
passage, though they should have been dted as forming a material part of the 
phrase. 
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The lucky fortunes of my master^s houge» 

From the good throw this torch-light watch has made. 

Thrice six the main ! Ay^ ay, a lucky throw ; 

And all my watching turns out well at last. 

But O for his arrival ! O this hand 

Held out to touch my much-loved monarch's hand ! 

Hush! for the rest I^m silent; a great seal 

Closes my lips ; could it but find a voicOi 

The house itselfi the very walls would speak on^t] 

Distinct. So far to those who^re in the secret; 

To those who are not, I^m as dumb as Lethe. 

[Exit Watchman. 
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Enter Chorus* 



V^ 



CH0RUS4 



It Nine years are past^ and now the tenth 
Rolls on apace, 
Since the chiefs of Atreus^ race^ 
Priam'^s antagonists. 
Each with his sceptre graced, each on his thron6 
Seated by Jove, firm yoke of warrior kings. 
Led from this shore their martial train, 
A thousand ships, which spread the main. 
The equipage and soldiery of Greece, 
Clanging as they went afar 
The loud embattled cry of war ; 
Like vultures, who have lost their cradled young, 
The callow nurslings of theur aerie steep. 

In mazy melancholy sweep 
With then- wings' oary steerage, wheel around 

Their desolated beds. 
Mourning apart in deep untrodden glades :\ - 



« So I have rendered Jxt«t/oip «Xy«(r/, HteraUy, ' moiiiBing out of tbe 
paths, mourning in unfrequented and untrodden ^aces,' which appears more 
natural and poetical, as well as more correct, than the tortuous explanation 
of the Schdiast, adopted by Heath, Dr. Blomfidd, and Stanley. The Soho- 
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But he who sits supreme, 

Apollo, Pan, or Jove, 
Lists to the wailing of the birds above. 
Each piercing woful scream, 
And sends Erinnys on the felon'^s heels. 
The after-punisher of outrage past : 



liast asserts that IxTrariotg is put for IxirarAtfy, and that the epithet^ though 
formally agreeing with aXyt 0-1, yet really applies to mctCim. Admitting the 
h3rpa]lage, yet the word ixvarfm could not mean < sublatorum,* as Staidey 
has rendered it, whereas the sense I have given it is the natural and easy 
one. The verb IxiraTioa is used by Diogenes Laertius to describe the philo- 
sopher Epimenides abstracting himself from society, and going into a wilder- 
ness in quest of simples. 'Ex7rdcrio» a^yo; then is ' a mourning in a wilderness.' 
Potter has avoided the word, and lost the image. 

The expressi(m in this passage of niw* jpraX/^wir i\tffArrff is absurdly 
understood by Potter and others as equivalent to the English phrase ^ losing 
their pains,' which is refuted by the epithet hfunor^pi}. Tl6>ov ^praX/^wy 
means ' the young birds themselves, the tender object of the care of their 
parents' (so forcible and o(miprehaisive b the Greek language in the hands 
of a poet). In short, it means, by a bold figure, what would be expressed in 
common Greek thus; ixiffamg ro6f ipra>Jxove l(p* olg irnroimx6rts titu 
Euripides, Hercules Fur. 1039. has an exactly parallel passage : 'O^ <Sg rtg 
ipug airrtpow xctracrrhon *fl5iV« rixvun ; that is, in prose, rixva atrrtpa J/ a 
ctfSivap TtrTiTixits cnj. Spenser, whether from imitation, or more probably 
from poetical coincidence, elegantly uses the same figure in speaking of a 
hind deprived of her young. 

' Right sorrowfully mourning her bereaved caies.' 

It is really mortifying to see a fine passage so iU-used : Muigrave is the least 
delinquent, who would read r6vcv for ntfvo», though that would be to take a 
plume from the poet : but one cannot help feeling angry with Stanley, Potter, 
and Dr. Bbmfidd for rendering o\tcrAyr$s ir6>ot ipreik^wv UfAutnitpii ^ losing 
their pains in guasding the beds of their young,' instead of ' losing their un- 
fledged and bed^reposiog cares.' What great poet, instead of positively and 
directly stating such a calamity, would state it thus by circumlocution, and 
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So Atreus' sons, Against Alexander false. 
Sends Jove the Hospitable, Kmgjot Kings, 
Preparing store of struggles fierce 
"All along the tented field, 
Fought for the &ir twice^ravish'd maid: 
Many a limb-relaxing stour 
In battle's heavy noontide hour, 
Limbs with labour overspent. 
Staggering knees in conflict bent 
On the dusty floor of Mars, 
Onsets loud, and shiv'ring spears, 
While Greeks alike and Trojans toil : 
Now all this rage and fierce turmoil. 
All goes e'en now by will of Destiny, 
; ' t And Fate must end it, howsoe'er it be^ 
For vain are tears and mortal cries, 
And the drink-offerer's sacrifice. 
To soothe th' inexorable shrines 
Where the dim taper never shines. 
But we, time-stricken with dishonour^ age. 
Too weak in that brave muster to engage, 



as it were by inductuni ? as if losing their pains was a loss to be considered 
when they had lost their young themselves ! What a style of writing ! 
Besides Ztfivior^pn does not mean guarding a bed, but keeping a bed, or lying 
in a bed, and is here applied to the young ones lying in their nest And this 
is the very sense it is used in in line 1424 of this play, and this is the very 
sense Hesydiius gives the word, referring to this very passage. 
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Stay here behind^ 

Incumbent on our staves^ 
That help our childish strength along : 
For the soft marrow of young tender years 
Is weak like age^ unfit for works of Mars ; 
And so pale Eld^ whose sap is dead. 
And its leaves already shed^ 
Now on three legs^ its race near run, 
Moves like a shadow in the sun. / 

But thou, what news, what tidings hast thou heard. 

Daughter of Tyndarus, our royal queen? 

What message fiur has won thy ear. 

To make thee thus the busy rites prepare, 

And all the solemn stir of sacrifice ? 

See ! all the altars of our city Gods, 

The pow'rs of Heav'n above, and Hell below, 

With heaped oblations blazing glow. 

On each side see the flames arise, 

Sloping upwards to the skies. 

Whilst the royal censer pours 

Of liquid oil its amber stores, 

Dewing soft the holy fire. 

And candied cakes in odorous fumes expire. * 

1 I am aware I owe an i^>ology fat the laxity of Ae yenion of this iHioIe 
passage, nihon^s is a sort of cake used in sacrifice, the partictilar form ami 
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What means all thi$? eommumcate^ unfolH 
Whatever is fitting to be told : 
Cure me of evil-thoughted care, 
Which one while makes my soul despair. 
And one while fair-eyed Hope, between 
This light of sacrifices seen. 



ingredients of whidi being now unknown to us, we must content ountlves 
with its generic name. It appears to me, that amongst the Atdc writers the 
proper and primary sense of this coDtroverted word is a sacrificial cake. The 
passage dted by Musgrave on Eur. Ion. 225. from Pausanias' Arcad. 237« 
is very explicit n/yu^ara l\ iiriy^^ipia ini roS $wfioU xotB^yncciyy S, mK&tws 
xa\Mjfft¥ trt xa) is ^ifioif 'Ad^fMOf. This appears the proper sense : so it is used 
in Eur. Ion. 225. El fth Idt/ 0-arc irihawv wph Zifiw, So in Helen. 1333. Bw/aois 
T a^^«xTOl TtiKawi, So lon. 707. KaXX/i^Xoya itiXauov, The fragment of 
Eur. Erecth. cited by Suidas, t. 2iK'n*cu (though obscure in itself) is suf- 
ficiently dear to illustrate this meaning. Ka) fict jroX^v ykp niXoiw* ixieffixtt 
lifMjjv^ ttpAcov 0-<Xj}va; r^aZa iruptvw x^^^h where Suidas rdaZt ff»\^*as 
(a sort of round cake, called a moon) vtX^wug ttpriiuv Evpnritne h 'E^f^d*?. 
This being its proper, original, and plain meaning, it is occasi on all y used by 
the poets in a secondary or metaphorical sense, as when iEschylus says 
irixoiyoe «lftotTO(rroiy>,gj ^ a cake ofblood,* or Euripides K^pd/in ^r^Xof ov, ' a cake 
or lump of foam.* It is obvious that these are highly poetical and me- 
taphorical expressions, and are not to be taken as the strict sense of the 
word. A good deal of confusion has arisen amongst commentatorB from 
not distinguishing between the primary and secondary acceptation of this 
word. 

There is however besides a difficulty in this passage as to the regimen of 
the word irtxdytft^ which the Scholiast perceived, who proposed to ondentand 
xo/u^o^Imvv. the poet desoibiftg Uie sudden bustle of the sacrificcv and the 
sacrificial c^kes, the ^^Xavo^, canywg out of the palace ()W0C^dt») to fted the 
fiames. Or ir$K&vtf>j perhaps, depends on ^apfiao-aofxiivii as xapy^yapieus does, 
and Tf xdny xP^fffuxros is do more than ^ dl,' as miJtn^ fMyUffnn is ' honey,' in 
a fragment of the Gressae in Athen. xiv. 604. lUl wivrk iml\ xpontr^ (a sort 
eisotffflei* ot phitirt) riis ^oudoTW^ou TrrXdi^u; j^aUvtms ^fUvt^f i$hu/*h«. 
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Drives away heart-eating pain^ 
And restless sad surmising vain. 

The song, from heav'n descending^ 

Breathes inspiration's swell. 

And prompts my soul to tell * 

What on the road the chiefs befell, 

Victorious omen sending ; 

What sights of augury were seen 

By the two-throned Achaean kings. 

Leading the host of Grecia's flower ; 

The warlike eagle tow'ring in the air, 

To lead them to the Trojan land, 

With sword and spear, and venging hand. 

When unto the kings of men 

Two kings of birds in apparition came ; 

One all in plumes of raven black. 

One with hb pennons white behind ; 

Seen beside the palace gate. 

On the spear-hand, and by the seat of state, ® 

» "Eti y^ph6Qt¥ xoiraitviUt HiidiB /toXsrSv *AAxi» ff6fi<pvro» alu>*» So Dr. 
Blomfidd has most happUy emended this passage, with only a change in 
accents, whidi pioduces a substantial effect. I have been too lax in nay 
version. 

« Potter has been goilty of an omission in not rendering this particularity 
of description x'P^f •^ topwrAXrov, Uterally, ' on the spear-hand,* that is, 
' the right,* as we say in English ' the sword-arm.* Dr. Blomfidd observes that 
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Where they had borne a mother hare^ ' 
Loaded with her brood within^ 
Who had run her last that day, 
And stood with outspread wings devouring of their prey. 



Schneider was the first n^o pomted out this meaning, whidi is sufficiently 
plain of itself. Milton, Par. Lost, iv. 

As flame they part, 
Half wheeling to the shield, half to the spear. 

'Bv iipoua-i* I fear I have not rendered correctly by ^ seat of state.' I suspect 
it has a technical meaning, drawn fVom the science of augury, and lefen to 
the perch of the eagles. 

1 In vindication of my own and Potter's version of this plain passage I 
must express my regret at Dr. Blomfield having recalled the old and corrupt 
reading of Aldus, RoborteUi, and Tumebus (bixt;/u<xTot), which Stephens 
altered into Iptxiifiota^ which reading has maintidned its place ever since. 
The whole passage stands thus in the Glasgow Edition. 

Boffxifutoi ^«Y/f0tv, lptxi5fio*ci ^ipfiari^ yhtM 

Nor is there a plainer paasage in the whole play, viz. *• Devouring a hare, or 
one of hare kind, very big with young, — overtaken in her last course.' But 
Dr. ^bmfield reads Boo-x^/tcvoi Xocy/van, Ipucifiara. (pipfiar^ y/vyay, BXa6frr» 
Xoird/ow Z^fxw9» Bxatf/vra, says he, agrees with ^ip/iar* : a very good concord 
in grammar, but a most strange and miraculous one in sense. What ! eat the 
hare's embryos, overtaken in their last course ? Mlio ever heard of embrjros 
running a race? Aoy/tan yirmv is periphrasttcally used for Xoy^, with 
which word (understood) the participle j8Xa6i*T« agrees, agreeably to the 
observation of Porson on Hecuba, 293 : ' Ciim enim personam drcumlo- 
cutione significant Orsed, qu^ citisstm^ ad ipsam personam revertuntur. 
Homerus igitur nunquam ait: 'jUfi 'HpaxXritfu^Hinp^ sed ^*Hpeix\tiifti^Ofirtp, 
The poet is speaking of the hare pursued, overtaken, and devoured : the 
pregnancy of the animal (which has given birth to sudi fatal blunders) is 
introduced only as an additional circumstance, and a descriptive peculiarity 
aggravating compassion, agreeably to the humane superstition of the aDcients, 
which in this amiable peculiarity resembled the hunumity to animals ineol- 
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iElinon ! Miinon ! ^ ring the peal^ 
And pray for conquest and for weal. 

The prophet of the Host, with holy view 
Glancing o^er all the martial train, 
The warlike sons of Atreus twain 
Hid in the wings of* those devourers knew, 

And thus portentous spoke : 
^ In lime this inroad shall o'^erthrow 
Troy and Priam's royal state ; 
Black-hair'd Moera^ there shall stand, 
Sacker of the lofty town, 
And all within the mighty towers, 
Beasts and people, sweep away. 

cated by the Jewish law, of which Qemens Alex, speaks, Strom. ii« A»ttxf>iif 
yS* xa) tcra x&» JJIcuwv xuo^pci, i itofi^g oux Innpimty »XP*^ ^^ ^or/xi^, 
^«yi^J>0^oe«, fiaxpiht imoyjitif r^» iCytpuM r&t §tg a^Bp^mwe iSixotWcay. 

1 I hare thought right to keep this word as the tune or burden of a 
mournful song, probably or%inating firom the lunentations of the Muse over 
her son Linus. So rauXo; was the name of the reapers' song, finxn the word 
AvXof signifying ' sheaves,' constituting the burden of it, the Reapers singing 
ir\t7oro9 oJxo», oShjn Ut^ fouXov Tci. So the bakers, millecB, weavers, &c had 
their iq^vropriate songs, as may be seen in Athenssus, xhr. 619. So there were 
also songs called £rq>hanis, from the sad &te of the poetess Eiiphanis, 
recorded in Gleavchua' Erotics, of which we have a very pretty fragment, much 
in the st^ of Gervante^ Luanda: and also one caHed Calyea, iiom the tragic 
lonuumt of a nymph of the same name,' ennobled by the muse of Stesichwus. 

' The goddess Fate. Though this word may sound strange to English 
ears, yet I am infbnned &at to this day at Athens the Moerae under that 
name have certain rites paid to them. 
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O but, ye Gods ! let no supernal woe, 
Bursting from heaven with thickest gloom. 
Hang night upon the mighty hridle^hHs 
Of forged steel, that gleam o*er all the field. 
Moving embattled toward the towers of Troy ; . 
For Dian chaste, if I areed aright, ] 

Gives signs of grudge against your house. 
Wroth with Jove's dogs, yclad in mighty wings. 
Who ate the hare, and in her all her brood ; 
She hates the eagle's feast, imbrued with woful blood. 

iElinon! iElinon! ring the peal, 

And pray for conquest and for weal. 

But may the beauteous virgin queen, * who loves 
Youn^ng lions, fierce and fell. 
And all who in the forest dwell. 



* I tnuisUte this passage as it stands in the Glasgow Edition, in the usual 
and natural way of understanding it, as the invocation of Cakhas to Diana ; 
0K3y for aiVfi I would read a«'<nf, which Hesychius explains iTr^porrcu Schutz 
very preperiy saw the difficulty in the word o(ir<7, which he consequently 
diaaged to et'trffu In i^ort, in this word, and in rtfo-oy ittp^ lies the difficulty 
d Ihe passage, and not in fySffotg^ or Atirrotg, 

I eannot cencewe why so naany ccHnmentators should have quarrelled with 
akrfie^ but to those who do, the old editions present another very good 
reading, duXTrroi^ acknowledged by Hesychiua (who explains it b*m7e 
Irxufois)^ and whi^ I have followed ip, my version. But iiirrote is the 
Madi^g of one MS. (the Medicean), and of the Sdioliast, as appears from 
his explanation, To7f §it§w$M fnnrpi ou ioMOfums, ^ not being able to follow 
their nother.* This BieaniBg is adopted ]^ Schutz and Dr. Butler, who are 
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Cubs and whelps, and sucking fawns, 
Of all the beasts who range the lawns, 
May she fulfil these doubtful signs of joy. 
Which from the eagle's apparition come, 
Partly right well, but partly mix^d with woe. 
Paean leian ! to thee I cry : ^ 
Ah ! may no angry storms deform the sky ! 



duuged with absurdity by Dr. Blomfidd fbr employiDg such an epithet, he 
says, towards unborn fcrtuset. The charge of absurdity, however, does not 
lie at their door, but at that of Dr. Blomfield, who has committed a great 
oversi^t in ascribing sudi a meaning to the word Lp^ffotf, in spite of all the 
authorities to the contrary to be found in his own glossary, all of which, 
Hesychius, Etymologicum Magnum, and Scholiast, render the word ^ the 
young whelps.' To say then that the young whelps were too weak to follow 
their mother, is a natural description, and no absurdity at alL 

I cannot conoeiye why Dr. Blomfield should have taken this whole passage 
out of the mouth of Calchas, and put it into that of the Chorus, where its 
effect is truly miserable, and where, if it has any meaning at all, it is that of 
a side scene-direction in a modem (German play. 

I had almost fingotten to notice Potter's mistake, who, following his blind 
guide Pauw, transforms these young lions into ^ spangled dew-drops of the 
lawn.' 

1 Calchas here, to avert the coming evils, whidi he sees with a prophet's 
eye, invokes Apollo under the name of Psan I&an : 'I^io; a paronym from 
the word i^, an invocation, used solemnly three times in libations. The 
Greek writers, with one consent, prose and verse, give it a wrong etymology 
and meaning, being ignorant of any language but their own, deriving it fion 
ni/ci, ' jaculor,' and deduce it from the supposed words of Latona to her son 
Apollo, when about to encounter die serpent, Tij, iea7, ' strike, son.* But the 
word is undoubtedly the Hebrew rv jah. See Diod. Sic L 59. irap^ H rnlg 
'louSa/oif M(u0^y rhv lael; cTiKaMu^cvov eibv, and Wesseling's learned note, 
where he accuses Cjrril of want of faith in omitting this word in the citation 
of this passage in his controversy with Julian. Macrobius, Saturn. xviiL stiU 
more dearly gives this identical title to Apollo : ^ Oraculum ApoUinis Clarii ; 
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Nor Goddess ere they sail, yon ships detain 
With slow^ long-working tempests on the main. 
Calling aloud — * Give me some other rite, 
* Some other blood to drink ; 
< Slay me that fair two-footed beast.' 
O horrid victim, which no mouth can taste ! 
Ha ! from the dropping blood arises rife 
Discord and consanguineous strife, 
And woman's deadly rage, with black'ning face be- 
hind. 
Homeward returning see her go, 
And sit alone in sullen woe ; 
And child-avenging Anger waits, 
Guileful and horrid at the palace gates.' 

Such were the words that from old Calchas^ mouth 
Spoke promise good in loud prophetic tone ; 
And, taught by birds that cross'd the royal march. 
Sung the loud destinies of the royal house. 



aliad quoque nomen Soli adjidtur, qui in iisdem sacris yenibus inter caetera 
TOcatuT lao.' The probability is, that all the names of the Grecian Gods are 
Oriental (as, for instance, the two names of Ath^^ and Minerva come from 
two Hebrew words, signifying ^ to spin'), and the Greeks in vain seek their 
derivation within the pale of their own language. ' Paean' probably means 
'Healer,' as Maorobius: ' Virgines Vestales ita indigetant Apollo Medice, 
ApdOb VmxL* 
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And now in unison with him, 
iElinon! iSlinon! ring the peal. 
And pray for conquest and for weal. 

Jove ! I invoke thee by the name of Jove, * 

If so that title thou dost love, 

Whoe%r thou art, mysterious One above : 

Reflecting much, nought can I find but thee. 

Thou mighty Pow'r ! so let my soul be free, 

Nor dread misnomer of thy deity ; 

For he, thy predecessor great, 

All arm'd with giant confidence elate. 



1 For the dearer understandiog this passage hy the English reader, it is 
merely necessary to observe that the ancients in their solemn invocations to 
their Gods were extremely superstitious, and fearful of giving offence by 
using wrong names, or misapplying their titles. So Orpheus, v»pi At^wv, 720. 
fictii&pwv a^^rirc* ix^crou Ouvo/ia, ripvovreu y^p tir^v xc rig h rtKirija-t 
Mvmxl* &ii^iiff4¥ h/riirwfioy wpemndtttm. Expressions of a sinoilar f^ng, and 
in the mouth of a Christian, occur in an ancient panegyric of Constantine, 
quoted by Oibbon, voL iiL c 20. ' Summe rerum Sator, cujus tot nomina 
sunt quot linguas gentium esse V(duis(i, quem enim te ipse did vdis, scire n«i 
possumus.' The Chorus here is invoking Jupiter, now the Supreme Power, 
Uranus and Saturn being dispossessed. This is the plain sense of the passage, 
as the Scholiast, Dr. Blomfidd, and I understand it ; and Potter, making 
it, as he caUs it, ' a general reflection,* has wandered wide into the regions 
of English pindaricks. But I ought to remark, that the line I have rendered 
^ all arm'd with giant confidence elate,' is a poor substitute for the original, 
JlofiftJcxf^ ^pdffu ^p6my which presents the magnificent, but to us incon- 
gruous image, of a giant all steded fira battle, and bearing his boldness like 
a tree bearing its blossoms. 
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Has been of yore» 
And is no more. 
And He^ who aroond came. 
Is but a name. 
By champiiHi victor in the fight 
Vanquished and tum'd to flight: 
But ready be the Paean loud to ring, ^ 
And Jove's triumphal praises sing, 
(Wise is the man who adores th* Eternal King) 
Jove the great Gt>d, 
Who showed us mortals wisdom's road, 
And who by sapient rule 
Has made adversity instruction's school. 
Fear draws the curtains oft at night, 
And makes the sleeper thick of woe, 
By coward cosiscience struck 
In midnight^ s secret hour ; 
And those, who would not learn before. 
Have learnt perforce great Virtue's power, 
Gift of die Gkds, who dt enthroned above 
On ai»ure biasing thrones and seats of hving might "^ 

But the great duieftain of the Argiv^ fleet i 

Stood with his soul collected and attempered firm 

To Fortune's veering breath, \ 

Silent, nor oped his mouth to blame the seer ; ! 

c2 
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What time at Aulis' refluent flood, 
On Chalcis* atrand. 
The Grecian host was bound. 
And their proud navy staid. 
Which made their heroes droop, and all their stores to 
fail: 
And ^^ds disastrous vex^d the waves, 
Issuing from Strymon's northern caves, 
Bringing unwelcome rest and odious holiday 
To mighty chieftains with their cuirass braced ; 
And famine to beleaguer'd hosts 
In the fretting harbour pent, 
With tossing ships, and cables' strain. 

But when the prophet now, with horrid ckng, 
In midst of the assembled chieftuns rang 
So dread a peal, and told the woful means 
To stay the ravings of the winter storm, 
And Dianas horrid mystery stood reveal'd ; 
The sons of Atreus, starting from their thrones, 
Dash*d to the ground their sceptres, nor withheld 
The bursting tears that dew'*d their warrior cheeks ; 
And thus exclaiming spoke the elder king : 
\ * O heavy, fatal doom ! to disobey ! 
J O heavy, fatal doom ! my child to slay. 
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My child, the idol treasure of my house ! 
Must I, her father, all bedabbled o*er 
In streaming rivers of her virgin gore. 
Stand by the altar with polluted hands ? 

O woe ! woe ! "Woe ! 
Where shall I turn me? How forego 
The kings, the ships, the leagued ehieftain^bands? 
They're not her parents ; * they may call aloud 
For the dire rite to smooth the stormy flood, 
All fierce and thirsty for a virgin's blood*' 

Thus as he bent his neck beneath the yoke 
Of dire necessity, and champ'd the curb, 
Horror, impiety, and deadly thoughts, 
RoU'd on his soul like tempests from the deep. 
Through all the veering compass of his mind : 
Such thoughts as mortal men hereafter rue ^ 



^ Gasaubon, Vossius, Pearson, Schutz, Ruhnken, have all attempted this 
passage but unsuccessfully ; I have therefore rendered it after the common 
reading, which also the very learned Dr. Blomfield has preserved in his 
text 

* Dr. Blomfield renders rtfdc» rb iroevT^roXyuov ^povtTv furfyimi ^ audaci^ 
sapientiam destruit:' (ppoulv certainly may mean ' sapientia,' as in Here Fur. 
6 r' oXSof ^ T «uTtoc/a (ppovtn $p*r^s i^dftrouy but how can fitriyvtu mean 
*• destruit ?* The more obvious sense seems to be ' after all his fluctuations, 
juLtriyvdity he changed his mind, (i.V) r^ irayWroX/iov <pgo¥t7vy into that state 
to harbour thoughts the most nefarious.' But in that construction fip^rut 
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When they hare dared their worst. 
And shake with terror as they look behind. 
Unhappy Frenzy is the sqpring of Woe, 
Counsel-distracting Frenzy first inspires 
A horrid boldness in the breasts she fires. 
Thus then Atrides, in that balefid mood, 
Dared with his daughter's sacrifice complete 
The first piation of the wind-bound fieet, 
And speed War's iron muster with her blood, 

cause of Helen, perjured dame. 
Mailed chiefs, whose bosoms bum 
For battle, heard in silence stem 
Cries that called a father's name, 
And set at naught pray'rs, cries, and tears. 
And her sweet virgin Ufe and blooming years. 
Now when the solemn prayer was said, 
The father gave the dire command 
To the priestly band. 
Men with strong hands and ruthless fierce, 
To lift from earth that maiden fair. 
Where she had sunk in dumb despair. 



must be changed into ^porodp, and made the commenoement of the foUowiog 
aentfflce, where it is unneoeasary to the lenie, and In my opinion very fiigld. "' 
I have therefore adhered to the old reading, t69»9 rh xarrir^Kfin ^pcnw 
fjktriyvu (ecUioet i nis) fiporolg ^ pcenitiiit mortalee audadc* 
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And lay with robes all covert round,/ 

Hosh'd in a swoon upon the ground,^ 

And bear her to the altar dread. 

Like a young £Eiwn or mountain kid : 

Then round her beauteous mouth to tie 

Dumb sullen bands to stop her cry, 

Lest aught of an unholy sound 

Be heard to breathe those altars round, 

Which on the monarches house might hang a deadly 

spelL 
Now as she stood, and her descending veil, ^ 
Let down in clouds of saffron, touched the ground. 
The priests, and all the sacrificers round, 



1 Greek leiirKoKTt iripiTir?, < fidlen and inTOlved in her lobes.* Ladan, 
PseudoL uses this word metaphorically: %l xa) Srt iiiXtrra Kurgan tfitKKa 

3 Potter has entirely omitted the fine descriptian which is mmftjtd in the 
word irpofwrii, * fallen on the ground in a swoon,* as it is used in the 
Akestes, 141. where see Heath's note referring to this passage. 

3 It is curious to ohsenre how the same manners are still preserved in the 
East after such a lapse of time. See in Hughes^s Travels the aflfecting 
description of the execution of a young Turkidi giil, who was hrought out 
Toled, and unveiled just hefiM« the harharous execution (stoning) took pboei 
Her hce di^layed great heauty, and her crime was an intrigue with a Chri- 
stian, who refused to marry her and turn Turk. How Ahresduus and Stan- 
ley could have so misconceived the passage as to render Kp6xw $a^ks ^lou^'a 
*• pouring out her blood,' when it should be ' droppiog her veil,' I cannot 
conceive; and still less how the last three lines iyy^ S* Arafipwros ot/Sf, &c. 
could have been so misunderstood by Pauw, Potter, and even Herman. I have 
given the meaning, which is sufficiently plain from the tense of the word 
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All felt the melting beams diat came. 
With softest pity winged, shot from her lovely eyes. 
Like some imagined pictured maid she stood. 
So beauteous look'd she, seeming as she would 
Speak, yet still mute : though oft her father^s halls 

Magnificent among. 

She, now so mute, had sung 

Full many a lovely air, 

In maiden beauty, fresh and fair ; 
And with the warbled music of her voice 
Made all his joyous bowers still more rejoice ; 
While feast, and sacrifice, and choral song, 
\ ^ Led the glad hours of lengthen'^d day along. 

:<J^y I saw not, say not, what did thence ensue, 

But Calchas^ lore will surely turn out true. 

Sr/yua, which signifies a continuity of action, and relates to her daily habits in 
the house of her fiither, and not, as they would have it, to one ad of derotion 
•t the altar. AuS? also (which Herman would change into aiS?), as well as 
ateiiy, completely bear out the meaning I have giyen it. These commentators 
seem to have been ignorant of the poet's intention, who raises interest, pity, 
and horror to the height by presenting Iphigenia at the altar, and unveiling 
her preparatory to her barbarous execution, on which pdnt of the picture he 
dwells, contrasting her present situation with her former happiness, her 
cheerfulness, her songs, and the festivities in the house of her father. In this 
passage we may remark the epithet xoLKKhrpwpa^y ^beautiful £ftced.' ^ prime 
is used in old English for ' face,' Rowley's Battle of Hastings, L 108. 

' And hit Sir Dallie Naibor on the prowe.* 

Hes. Lex. 'AvHxpwpa a»Ti)rp^0-a)9ra, Trpdtpa y^p rh irp^O'anroy, nou Mpinptapn 
htpTpicMTOv. Soph. Tract. 
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^Tis then the suflTrer feels th** events 
When the scales of Justice bent. 
Weigh down the future on the board: 
Till then, whate'er it be, before it come, * 
I would not fain to hear the doom. 
Nor mourn before th^ appointed hour ; 
For coihe it will, clear like the day. 
And chime* with the prophetic lay. 
But may the fiiture prosperous be ! 
So pray we all, and so does she, 
Who now approaches near 
The solitary guardian tow'r 
Of this our Apian land. 

[Seeing Clttemnestra approaching. 



1 For the same thought see Massinger's Duke of Milaii, Act 1. Scene 3. 
Sforza speaks : 

< To despair 
Is but to antedate those miseries 
That must fall on us.' 

Also in the Picture, Act 1. Scene 1. 

< linthis 

But foolishly inquire the knowledge of 

A future sorrow, which, if I find out, 

My present ignorance were a cheap purchase.' 

s I have translated aitap^pait < chiming with,' in its poetical sense, and not 
< jointed with,' in its prosaic and surgical sense. 
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Enter Chorus^ Clytemnestra. 

CHORUS. 

I come, O Clytemnestra ! and thus low 
Worship thy sceptre, as 'tis meet we honour 
A sovereign'^s consort when the throne is empty 
Where the king sat. If aught of glad event 
Thou hast heard, or rather led by gladdening hopes 
Thou makest the altars fume, I fain would know. 
Yet not intrusive on thy silence break. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. , 

Bearing glad tidings, as the proverb runs, 
Rise morning from its kindly mother night. 
Hear then, beyond thy hopes, the joyful tidings : 
For Priam — ^the Argives have his city taken ! 

CHORUS. 

What say'st thou? 

The flying word has left me all amazed. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Troy's ta'en by Argives: speak I clearly now? 

CHORUS. 

O joyful tidings ! tear-awakening joy! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Good man, thy joyful tears show thy true heart. 
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CHORUS. 

What? hast thou proof and token sure of this ? 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Ay^ there is proof, unless some God deceives me ! 

CHORUS. 

What? phantoms of enticing dreams have told thee? 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Nay, I would never build my faith on dreams^ 
Seen in the slumbers of the senseless soul. 

CHORUS. 

Is't then the glad imaginings of rumour 
That flies so quickly, though no wings it has ? ' 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Scorn not my judgment like some silly maid's. 

CHORUS. 

How long ago ? when was the city sack'd ? 

* aicrtpos ^nc' It occurs to remark how this word cTvTtfo; (without 
wings), as well as its adTerbs inriptat and annpfwc^ should be used to ex- 
press sudden, instantaneous, soft, and noisdess moyements, by the Greek 
anthon, Homer, ^schylus, Lycophron, and ApoUonius Rhodius. In 
liyoophrOD, 625. Mito^xTow; Sxt^ov* ^ yhp airripuf Ax/reu iralkkfJim^ptvTa 
tfwrai fiwrii. In ApoUon. Rhod. Ka0fv V itmTtplta^ iid /ut/f«oy ot^fxa Xtir6v7f(. 
We should naturally ascribe ' wings* to quickness and suddenness of mov^ 
ment, and not ezprawly take them away. But the explanation tl4>c^m( 
(ncMsdess), ^na and vpoonvrjc, (soft and smooih), in Hes. and EtymoJ. give 
a due to the origin of this meaning, which appears derived from the flying of 
biids, not ttithout wings^ but withoi^ moving their wings, at which time their 
flight seems most smooth and rapid, skimming along without moving their 
wings : agreeably to the Miltonic expression *• Smooth g^ding without step,* 
as has been suggested to me by my friend the Rev. H. F. Gary, with his usual 
good taste and finmess of perception. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 

'Twas in the night that bore this rising light. 

CHORUS. 

But how ? What messenger could come so fast ? 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

'Twas Vulcan: sending forth the blazing light 
From Ida*s grove^ and thence along the way 
Hither the estafette * of fire ran quick : 
Fire kindled fire, and beacon spoke to beacon, 
Ida to Lemnos, and the Hermasan ridge : 
Next Athos, craggy mountain, Jove's own steep. 
Took the great torch held out by Vulcan's isle. 
Standing sublime, the seas to overcast,^ 

1 In the original ayyapo;, a Penic word (restored to the text from Eusta- 
thius, Etymologicum Magnum, and Suidas, in v.)> I have rendered by a 
foreign word adopted in our language. 

s So I have rendered this fine passage literally. Nothing can present a 
finer image than the original does of the beacon blazing on mount Athos, and 
with its splendor covering the back of the sea. Potter, following a fiuiltj 
reading, introduces the Hellespont ; whereas the word which he understood 
as *• Hellespont,' signifies the rising of the beacon oyer the sea. He has 
also made ' smiling way* out of vf^s^mnvy in which he has been much 
more ingenious than myself, for I can make nothing out of it, and I am 
persuaded that it is a corruption, npls niovnt is a colloquial phrase, used 
adverbially, very common in Greek writers, prose and verse ; and in the 
ftmiliar interchange of conversation it is naturally joined with Xeyo; , Xryw, 
Jvat, or yjwVdai. HpS; ^.v^ then is * agreeably,' or, for the purpose of 
pleaang, as the French say ' i fiure plaisir.' n^oc i^^ u ' angrily;' irp&; 
kCai^tMi h xo^ri Xtyit is, 'the girl speaks piously.' In Ludan's Tozaris, fxn 
«po; ayBn^vta t^w ikwnSirrju 'listen to me without irritation.' But not only the 
misapplication of such a phrase in a passage like this, but the defectiveness 
of die sentence pcnnts out some error in the copies, for a verb is evidently 
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Shone the great strength of the transmitted lamp ; 
And the bright heraldry of burning pines 
Shone with a light all golden like the sun 
Rising at midnight on M acistus^ watchtower : ^ 

wanting to complete the sentence ; and Dr. Blomfield*s ellipsis of lycyirs after 
v'xtfTfKnc is much too harsh and arbitrary. A verb should occupy the place 
of vpo; fiionit, in room of which I should be much inclined, as a mere con. 
jecture, to propose icpo<rriivrpt &om Hesychius, y. ITpoaaycuvy mfoaaif^wy, avvrvv 
yap tftv av |>i(7(v (so Is. Vossius reads for the faulty av7r,*). Here is authority 
from a tragic Lexicon for the word ; for if Trpoo-avw existed, so did Trpoo-avi/To;, 
am &vva> and &vdrw, being all cognate forms. 'AyJrw (eUiptically for dvurw 
bih) is of very frequent occurrence in the Attic writers. Eur. Hipp. 745. 
E»l /mtiXoo-wopof axTO?y 'A»t/V«t/un Twy a'ot^aJy. Aristoph. Av. 241. ^Ayiiawre 
vcTOjuuva. ^E^avvrui (but without the eUipsis) in Phoen. 164. 'AVffAWJuo; u9§ 
ifO^MV nff'Kne IIoo-lv i^aiHjaaifA.1 iC aldi^o; Tlpi; lixh hixoymtopeu Render it * tO 
hasten, to despatch a journey quick.' npoffavt/ru; would have the same sense, 
with whatever additional force, significative of increase or addition, the pre- 
position vrfoc might give it. ' The torch journeyed on waxing greater.' 
This is certainly a mere conjecture, and as such not to be admitted into the 
text ; but its sense seems apposite, and its usage is supported by Hesychius. 
Rarity of occurrence is not in itself an insuperable objection in a language 
so diversified, and so little known to us from the scantiness of its remains. 
How many words occur, even in this one play, which are to be found only once ! 
see the many words marked with asteriscs in Dr. Blomfield's Glossary which 
are to be found only in ^schylus, and some but once. The epithet ^opi/xavri;, 
for example, is unknown to Lexicons, and, I believe, to the existing texts of 
Greek authors; yet that word must reassume its place, being resuscitated 
from a line of ^sch. Suppl. 984. m^t' otfy ai\itrwg iopvyutm fxopw davwy, 
instead of the corrupt lections of Aid. and Rob. and Turn, iopv xaytiijufw, 

1 So I have rendered it, retaining the reading (rxo^raZV, which Dr. Blomfield 
has altered into tnuyitcTc (watchmen), not considering that he has substituted a 
less poetical reading ; and that if axavoTs had been the word used by the poet> 
of it would have followed in the next line instead of I 2^, as oUt answers to 
^vXa^iv in the next line or two. Why Pauw and Potter should have 
expelled this Madstus (a mountain probably) for Macetas, I cannot con- 
ceive ; nor why Wakefield should have gone out of his way to understand it 
as an adjective, thereby omitting tiie name of a station. 
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Nor did Macistus not bestir bim soon, 
Oppress'd with sleep, regardless of bis watcb ; 
But kindled fires, and sent the beacon-blaze 
To distance far beyond Euripus^ flood, 
To watchmen mounted on M essapian hills ; 
They answer'd blazing, and pass*d on the news, 
The grey heath burning on the mountain top. ' 
And now the fiery, unobscured lamp, 
At distance far shot o^er Asopus* plain; 
And up the steep soft rising, like the moon. 
Stood spangling bright upon Cithaeron's hill. 
There rose, to give it conduct on the road. 
Another meeting fire ; nor did the watch 
Sleep at the coming of the stranger light. 
But burnt a greater blaze than those before : 
Thence o'er the lake Gorgopis stoop^'d the light. 
And to the mount of iSgiplancton came. 
And bad the watch shine forth, nor scant the blaze. 
They burning high with might unquenchable, 



1 Potter has absiudly made die word < Erica,' which signifies *■ heath,' 
a proper name, and made it a momitain with a ' shaggy brow,' thereby also 
improperly adding another station. The Messapian hills were the first station 
in BcBOtia, and Cithsron the second. The Messapian hills bordered on the 
straits of the £urq>U8, and were celebrated amongst odier things for the old 
legend of Glaucns the fisherman (it being jGrom diese mountains that he leapt 
into the sea), whidi stary, told to them by the fishermen of the place, is said 
to hftTe inspired the mnse of Pindar and .Sscfaylus; the latter of whom eom- 
posed a play on the subject, and the former an ode. 
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Send up the waving beard of fire aloft> 

Mighty and huge^ so as to cast its blaze 

Beyond the glaring promontory steep 

Athwart the gulf Saronic all on fire ; 

Thence stoop'd the light, and reached our neighbour 

watchtow'r, 
Arachne^s summit; and firom thence, derived 
Here to the Atridae^s palace, comes this light 
From the long lineage of the Idaean fire. 
Such is the course of the lamp-bearing games, ' 
When torches run in solemn festivals 
One firom another, in succession filTd, 
And the last runner and the first is victor. 
Such are my proofs, and such the signal news. 
Sent by my consort from the plains of Troy. 



1 This description of the fire-signjds is very findj imagined, and executed 
with great qpirit and sublimity. Vossius has well observed, in his notes on 
Mda, that the stations are assigned by the poet with geographical accuracy 
to as to admit of the signals being seen. Nothing mote probable than the 
supposition by the poet, of an agreement between Agamemnon and Qytem- 
nestra, to co mm unicate the intelligence of the taking of Troy by such means. 
Such a mode of communication must have been very ancient. Homer finely 
describes a dty under dose siege holding out signals of distress, beacon burning 
on beaeon. There is a pretty story in Pausan. Corinth, of Lynceus, flying 
after the dreadful marriage night, which he alone of fifty brothers survived, 
making the same signals to Hypermnestra of his safe arrival at Luroeia, and 
of her answering him also by beacon from Larisaa. See the poems g£ the 
Bard of the North for several ^irited descriptioos of ihe buznmg of beaeons, 
which glow with all the splendor of his vivid imaginatioB. 
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CHORUS. 

Hereafter to the gods^ O queen ! I '11 pray. 
But now^ in wondering pleasure at. thy words^ 
I fain would standi and hear them o'er again. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

This very day the Greeks are lords of Troy. * 
Now in the streets methinks I hear a peal 
Of dreadful discord. Oil and vinegar 
Into one vessel pour'd will ne'er unite, 
But^ like two foes at variance keep apart : 
So they the conquer'd of the taken city. 
And they the victors : you may hear apart 
Two several voices, like their several fates. 
They prostrate, rolling on the slaughtered bodies 
Of husbands, brothers ; children by the sires 



^ Potter very judidouslj calls the attention of the reader to the powerful 
development of the character of Clytemnestra in this speech, which is truly a 
chefd*aduvre, I cannot do better than here transcribe his judidons and tasty 
note. *• It was observed in the preface to this tragedy, that the character of 
Clytemnestra was that of a high-spirited, dose, determined, dangerous woman. 
This character now begins to unfold itself. She had, with deep premeditation, 
planned the murder of her husband; he was now returning : her soul must 
of course be full at this time of her horrid design, and all her thoughts intent 
upon the execution of it. We have in this speech a strong proof of this : 
she is dark, sententious, and even religious ; so the Chorus understands her 
words, and so she intends they should ; but the very expressions by which 
she wishes to conceal, and does conceal her purpose, by being ambiguous, 
and by conveying a double meaning, so far mark the working of her mind, 
as to g^ve us a hint what she is revolving here.' 
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Who gave them being, then- fond parents dead, 

Wail with sad outcries, with enthralled necks ; 

But they the rictors, wearied, famished. 

With toils of battle, running up and down 

Through the dun shades of night, at length like wolves 

Round the fiill boards and city feasts are set^ 

Carousing in confusion; all pell-mell 

Throng in the costly Trojan palaces 

Won by their swords ; now rid of open camps 

And dewy cover of night-freezing skies. 

And stretch'd at ease, like careless poor men tired, 

Sleep through the watches of th' unguarded night. 

'Tis well — and so it will be — if they keep 

Due reverence and homage to the gods 

Of that forsaken city and their fanes. 

They may chance 'scape such sad vicissitude. 

Nor feel themselves what they inflict on others 

But let no impious lust, no thirst of gold. 

Light on them longing for disastrous spoils. 

Mad passion for those things 'tis sin to love ! 

Let them beware ; they still want Heav'n's high favour 

To bring them back unhurt ; they still have left 

One whole side of the Stadium's length to run. 

But should they come, their forfeits on their heads,* 



1 So I have rendered the line, fbUowing the reading of Porson. ems ^' 
ai itTtXaxntos tl fxoXoi OTparos. QtoTs ^irx^xnTo;, is, Dts obnoxius, as Stanley 
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With Heav Vs high wrath benighted^ then indeed 
The curse of blood might follow at their heels. 
And Troy's ensanguined sepulchres yield up 
Their chamel'd dead to cry aloud for vengeance — 
E'en should not fortune blow them other, ills. 
These are but woman's words ; but O prevail 
Our better destinies, nor let the balance 
Hang in suspense ; of many a proffered blessing, 
1 would have fix'd my heart, and chosen this. 

CHORUS. 

O queen ! no man more sagely could have, spoken. 
Or utter'd graver sentiments ; but I 



renders it This is one of those words connected with the relig^oas senti- 
ments of the ancients, for which the poverty of our language supplies no 
substitute ; I have given the meaning in * their forfeits on their heads.' 
ece?; ^^XaxtiTo; is the same as in the line of Ibjcus, cited from Plato's 
Phaedrus : M^rt xafa QtoTg iftvXawov vifA^v tretp' &y$pd>itwy ikfji.ti'^. Without 
entering fully into what is foreign from this work, a long verbal discussicm, 
it may be remarked that this word, in all its forms, has a double sense ; one 
a religious, the other a pro&ne. In the latter it is joined in r^^en with a 
genitive, as in tiag iAfjMfTos ^/xTrXaxf ;, Eur. Ale and x^f*irXaxtv toS coH /ui<^pou, 
in Soph. Ant. It may be remarked also, that Dr. Blomfield's objection to 
avXaxtiTo; would apply equally to aiavXawzoc, which is the same word with 
the a privative prefixed. And to say that the latter word is to be found and the 
former noty is to beg the question, as it now stands in the two passages dted 
horn Sophocles* Trachinis, and (Edipus Tyrannus. At any rate, the context 
here (if ever context did) points to the meaning I have given : and the 
reading <ly«irXaxYiroc and its interpretation, ' Quamvis exerdtus nuUis errori- 
bus actus redierit,' is as much against the force and spirit of the context, as 
it is against the genius of the Greek language to couple tl with juoXoi (without 
xal) and render it ' Quamvis.* 
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Now being possessed of thy confinned tidings, 
Prepare me rightly to address the gods ; 
For by our toils a glorious crown is won. 

[Ea:it Clytemnestra. 

CHORUS. 

O monarch Jove ! O gracious Night ! 

Mother of these glories bright ; 
"W^o flung'st th' impassive net o'er Troy's high tower, 

SlumbMng deep in silent hour : 
Surrounding all 
With thickest pall 

Cast upon her babes at night, 

And her warlike men of might; 

That none could 'scape the mighty throw 
Of At^'s hideous net, which compass'd all with woe. 

Thou who did'st do it, Xenius Jove, 

Thee I adore, great power above ! 
He from the first preparing for the blow, 
'Gainst Alexander bent his awful bow : 
Such stedfast aim the godhead took. 

And with such force he bent. 
That not the mark the whizzing bolt mistook. 
Nor shot above the stars an idle meteor went. 

They can tell how Troy was struck ; 

They can trace the avenging god 

By his deeds, and deathsome track. 
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And smoking footsteps where he trod. 
It has been said, that gods above 
Stoop'd not their eyes on men below, 
When with black insolence they durst invade 
The inmost sanctuary of grace. 
And judging Gods defied. 
So said the impious ; but the Gods ^ 

^ Potter, in rendering, or rather to avoid the difficulty of rendering this 
passage, has wandered so far into vagueness of expression, (the general fault 
of his choruses) that it is difficult to know what reading or sense he followed. 
In short, he has shrouded himself in darkness, and has put out the candles, 
in order that if he could not see himsdf, no one else might I have followed 
the plain and natural sense of the passage and the context ; and it may be 
remarked once for all, in the difficulties of a dead language, in all the dif- 
ficulties of tropes, figures, and met^xhors of a daring )x)etry, and in all the 
perplexities of doubtM and vitiated readings, yet so natural and easy is the 
style of these great masters, that their meaning is generally obvious : they, 
as it were, lead you by the hand through dark and doubtful labyrinths by 
the light of reason and nature, would but commentators be contented to 
follow them, and understand their simplicity. Why, for instance, should 
Dr. Blomfidd so boldly pronounoe Ais passage to be corrupt ? why should 
he attempt to rewrite it ? that is, entbely to change the thoughts and phrases 
of his author, on account of a schoolboy difficulty as to the number of 
9ri^a»T0u, and the usage of Iritf xi »> which word occurt in a Hne of Solon, 
cited by Plutarch, in much ihe same sense as it is used here. Allow the 
difficulty ; note the word for the benefit of students ; endeavour, if you please, 
to emend ; but do not exercise your own poetic vein in original composition 
at the expense of your author. A difiicult, or rare word or meaning, is not 
necessarily a corruption ; iei<pMTon may be plural as well as xixpavrat in the 
HippoL 1258, whidi Professor Monk has retained in preference to xpi/uuxvTouy 
a reading supplied by the Cod. Flor. : or if iri<^MTat could not agree with 0/ 
Bto)j would it not be more natural to understand tI df7ov ? Again, ia-Tw 
may be used for efn, (expressing a wish or prayer earnestly in the imperative 
instead of the optative) as in ^sch. Suppl. 678 : 

*Hi8«j' J* avdoj- ot^ptlTTOV iffTdi, 
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Have shown themselves in dreadful view 
E'en to the children of aspiring kings. 
And to these hosts of war in armour bright, 
SteeFd and caparison'd for lawless fight. 

Whilst plumed Mars breathed horror on their helms : 
And to the plenteous palaces of pride. 
The towers of grandeur, and the thrones of state, 

Too glorious to be good. * 
Be sober-minded wisdom mine. 
The chasten'd soul, and lowly lot. 

Free from the sins and woes that guard the regal gate. 

For the great tower of wealth,® though massy built, 
Is but a weak^ defenceless waD 



> lam happy to have the anthoiitj of Stanley <m my side in hk yenkm, as 
well as that of Dr. Batler; I may also add Hermanmis, who has only 
quarielled with ^vlp r^ /S/Xr/o-rov, substituting Sirtp^ why I am at a loss to 
conceive : nor can I conceive what profiinatiim there is (as Dr. Blomfidd 
calls it) to join ^ktSrrofD Zwfxdrwv ivip(piv iir\p r^ Bihrtarov, Why ? the 
whde sense of the sentence rests on the joining of these expressicms. The 
wealth of Aeir house was grand, superabundant, excessive, even beyond 
righteousness, at fitness ; in diort, as I have rendered it, ' Too glorious to 
be good.' MHiat is aU this but the thought that occurs jn the sacred 
Scriptures, *• Jeshurun waxed fiit and kidced ?' I can see no piiufanati«m in 
this, but something like it in Dr. Blomfield's attempt to de&ce the venerable 
remains of the old Greek writer. 

> This fine image of the ' Tower of Wealth' Is to be met wiA in the 
firagmeots of Pindar, U6rtpov iixag rtiyog S4n9f ^ {ntofJocg iw^ng; aboin 
the same author's Nemea, v. 53, njp ytp ^Kag iptrag, Claudiaii, ConsuL 
Honor. iv« 109. Nt>n dabitis mumm Soekri; qui vindieei ibit. 
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For hini) the surfeiter of mighty soul, * 
Who^ with iniquitous and daring heel, 
Has Dice'^s solemn altar spum'd : 
No ; for the sightless and appalling doom 
Involves his bulwark towVs in gloom. 
Wretched persuasion, Peitho dire,* 

Eldest of council in divan ; 

At6's intolerable child, 
Waxes in force, and drives her victim on. 

Help medicinal all in vain ! 

1 This expression maj be obscure in English ; it is a fiiTourite expressioD 
of the Greeks, expressive of the wantonness of too much prosperity; ' a 
moral surfeit.' The image of proftning the altars occurs in Massinger's 
Bashfid Lover, ' on ihe altacs daunc'd.' It may be necessary, once for all, 
to explain, that Dice is the Goddess of Justice. See Clem. Alex. Protr. 12. 

s Peitho here is Persuasion, a personification of that moral cause within 
us that induces or persuades us to commit bad actions, as it were, persuades us 
by false lights and colours, and, in short, acts the part of a rhetorician ; for 
n»M is properly used for the effect produced by oratory. Carrying on the 
metaphor or allegory, the poet calls her n^^^ouXo; (ddest of counsel in divan), 
one whojirst gives his vote, or proposes his bill, a term borrowed from the Senate 
at Aihens. As this still voice within us is the origin of our crimes, he calls 
her the child of At6 (Woe and Calamity). In short, as the senator, the 
np^uXep, voted and advised, and drew up the n^o6o^Xcu/<a, the bill to be 
submitted to the people ; so the poet allegorically represents this princqde 
of action within us, this Peitho, holding a council, and advising our actions. 
Potter has run away apparently scared by this uncouth word npoSwK6ircufy 
which occurs nowhere else, and has not attempted a versbn of it. I differ 
from those who render it, ^ Qusb posteris oonsulit.* npoBwUxoitfy in my 
o^nion, is the first counsellor-child, as fxovinous is the only child, in Ale. 909. 
In the endless varieties of the Grecian mythology, Peitho was by some of 
the poets represented as one of the Graces. See Paus. Bceotic. 35, 
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He is not hid, he shines afar^ 
A lurid^ pestilential star ; 
And like bad brass by touchstone tried^ 
So he of blackest metal forged. 
Deep to the centre ; since, like boy. 
He follows fast the fl3ring bird ; 
And in the midst of all his city^s state 
Intolerable mischief seats : 
His pray'rs no one of Heav'n will hear. 
But hurl the impious down. 

Such was Paris when he came 
To the house of Sparta's lord, 
And like a caitiff stole the dame, 
Profaner of the Xenian board. 
Daring th' undareable, she fled, ^ 
And is already past the gates, 
Gliding soft with silent tread ; 
But left behind her, as she went, 
War, and tumult's gathering din, 
To those her country's men : 

1 So Shakspeare, in his Comedy of Errors : 

' A heayier task could not have been imposed, 
Than I to speak my grie& unspedkdbie* 

The poet here very concisely touches on the elopement of Helen ! Compare 
the beautiful and picturesque description of the -elopement of Medeft, by 
Apollonius Rhodius, in the beginning of the fourth book. 
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Spears thick^ and shields, and arming hosts^ 
Nodding helms which throngM around ; 

Ships spread with sails, and steel-clad men thereon ; 
Drawing, meanwhile, to Troy, upon the main, 
Her heavy dower, destruction in her train. 
But from the palace as she went, 
Loud did the minstrels of the house lament : ' 
Alas ! alas ! O house ! O chiefs I they said, 

O prints of her loved feet ! O nuptial bed! 

He comes, and sees her much-loved bow'r forlorn ; 
Disgrace and solitude are there : 

His lips reproach not, though his heart is torn ; 

> Ilpo(p6Tou I have reQdered minstrds; that word, and Tate6>iii Latin, 
meaning both prophets and minstrels. Dr. Blomfield very ingeniously ex- 
plains the meaning of the word npocp^mr, ' qui pro alio loquitur,' a sense 
which at once explains how it obtained this doubly sens^ Schutz, Butler, 
Heath, Blomfield, are decidedly right (against Stanley) in making these 
minstrels belong to Menelaus. Menelaus* house is the scene, Helen has 
just eloped, and the agony and deax)air of Menelaus are painted in what 
follows: ' He comes and sees/ &c. Potter^s v^ion is evidently wrong, 
though very pretty lines, b^inning with, ' Ah, silent see she stands,' down 
to ' Far o'er the roUi^ sea the wanton roves.' Potter in this place stands 
enamoured of some imaginary picture of Helen, which he supposes Menelaus 
i^ looking at, forgetful that the only picture presented here by the poet is the 
despair of Menelaus. TV&ptffrt (he comes) ff^yous (in silence), f<w so I would 
read for aiy^i ; and I have adopted, pro tempore^ faute de mieux, Sma-Togj 
from Hermannus, as the reader will see by my version. No doubt, the whole 
passage is intricate and corrupt ; but really not two words of Potter's version 
can be discovered in the original by the help of any glasses. nAptari and 
8^|e«, coupled by S>, must have the same nominative : 8^|c< evidently refers 
to Menelaus, therefor^ n&f*ffri must. Besides, the qiithets artfuff aXo/So|Oor, 
inajgplicable to a picture of Helen, evidently designate Menelaus as the subject 
matter. 



V/i 
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He scarce believes his eyes, in wond'ring sad despair. 

He walks his house with dismal tread, 

Like silent ghost unblest. 

Wan with the love of her who fled 

Beyond the seas ; he knows no rest ; 
Turns from her beauteous statues with a sigh,* 
And hates the form that pleased his eye ; 
For all the Venus of her face is gone 
n heavy eyes of lifeless stone. 
Then, shown in dreams^ around him throng 
Visions sad of empty joy; 
Empty joy, for when he seems ' 
To see the fair one in his dreams. 
Quick through his hands the vision flies, 

And mounts the skies 
On wings that follow Sleep along his airy road. 

Such sufierings, and still greater, were 

In the house of Atreus* heir. 
^^^^StfTthrough the bounds of Grecians land, ^^ 

Who sent her sons for Troy to part, 

See mourning, with much sufiering hear^ 



1 The same idea of the anguish occasioned by a representation of a bdoved 
object that is absent, occurs Xenc^h* Synap. Hn J "S^npeijtf^ % ft,h ow^S 
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On each man^s threshold standi 
On each sad hearth m Grecians land. 
Well may her soul with grief be rent ; 
She well remembers whom she sent, 
She sees them not return : 
Instead of men to each man's home. 
Urns and ashes only come, 
/^-^ J And the armour which they wore ; 

Sad relics to their native shore. 
For Mars, the barterer of the Ufeless clay. 
Who sells for gold the slain, 
And holds the scale, in battle's doubtful day, 
High balanced o'er the plain ; 
From nium'^s waUs for men returns 
Ashes and sepulchral urns ; 
Ashes wet with many a tear. 
Sad relics of the fiery bier. 
Round the full urns the general groan 
Goes, as each their kindred own. 
One they mourn in battle strong. 
And one, that 'mid the armed throng 
He sunk in glory'^s slaughtering tide. 
And for another's consort died. 
Such the sounds that, mix'd with wail. 
In secret whispers round prevail ; 
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And envy^ join'd with silent griefs, * 

Spreads 'gainst the two Atridse chiefs, 

Who began the public fray, 

And to vengeance led the way. 
I Others they mourn whose monuments stand 
I By nium's walls on foreign strand ; 
? Where they fell in beauty's bloom. 

There they lie in hated tomb ; 

Sunk beneath the massy mound, 

In eternal chambers bound. 

Whene'er a city moves its men to wrath. 

Heavy their rumour ; and a people^s curse 

Works out its ruler's woe. 

My soul stands tiptoe with affright ; 

I stand like one with listening ear, 

Ready to catch the sound of fear ; 

And lift my eyes to see some sight 

Coming from the pall of night. 
For Gods behold not unconcerned from high, 
When smoking slaughter mounts the sky. 
The mighty murd'rers of the direful plain. 
For then the black Erinnyes rise 
With Time their helper, and with fate reversed ; 



1 For this rarer usage of the word ' enyy,' see Shakspeare's Henry VI« 
p. 3, and Steevens' note : 

^ Exempt from envy, but not from disdain !' 
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And make the mighty justice-slighting man 
Pale in the midst of Glory's proud career; 
And hurl him 'mid the hapless crew who groan^ 
Helpless^ unpitied^ and unknown. 

To he far-famed^ and touch the skies» 
Is on a giddy height to move ; 

The fire of Jove bursts in his eyes. 
And the thunder rolls above. 

Grant me wealth, but not that state 

Where Envy waits upon the great : 

Let me not be in high renown. 

The sacker of another^s town ; 

Nor let me see my country fall 

By others^ hands to Slavery's thrall. 

Now, from the beacon-light which fires the skies. 
Quick through the town the winged rumour flies : 
If true, who knows ? 
It may be false, I fear ! ' 
For who so childish, and of senses shorn. 
To let his soul be kindled all at once 
With the first tidings of a moment's glare^ 
And then, when changeful tidings cose^ 
To sink into despair? 



^ I quite agree with Stanley's emendation, who fof ifroi dcibv ivrt /a^ 
vptfOof, would read, e?TO< di7o» Ifl-riv n -^nf^Qg, 
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It well beseems a female throne. 
Before the event is clearly known, 

To solemnize the joy : 
The female mind too quickly moves, ' 
Too apt to credit what it loves ; 

But short-lived is the fame ; 

"J 

Which female heraldries proclaim. \ 

^ The words in the original are $riK6rspog opog^ which is no doubt a sane 
reading, well explained by the Scholiast, riyow irtpKppamx&f ^ yuy^. Bothius 
audadously and gratuitously proposes to read On^Arapw aSf, showing thereby 
a very ilLtimed partiality for that organ, probably upon the ground of our 
valuing most what we do not possess. Another part of the female person 
would be fiilly as appropriate, and with the addition of one letter only we 
might propose (as a contre-projet to that of this German critic) 6 Or/Kurapof 
S^I>Of ; to which most happily apply the epithets ra^irQpos and aytxy iri$MQc, 
Seriously, however, epog(JDi, Blomfield) seems a happy conjecture. An ana- 
logous thought is prettily expressed in Hamlet (only changey^ into Jiope) : 

For women hope too much e'en as they love. 
And women's hope and love hold quantity. 
In neither ai^ht or in extremity. 
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Chorus and Clytemnestra. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Soon shall we know if these light-bearing lamps^ 
These watches kept^ these interchanging fires, 
Are true ; or if, like some delicious dream. 
This light has cozen'd us : my eyes descry 
A herald from the beach approaching fast, 
I And mark his olive boughs ; and lo ! mud^s brother, 
The parching, thirsty dust, proclaims his speed. 
Now ye have got, my lords, one who will speak. 
Speak to your doubtings, not with treacherous fiames 
Of moimtain wood and ruddy smoke, but one 
Who, face to face, will swell our joy more high ; 
Or — ^but my tongue abhors ill-bpding words — 
All looks well now : God grant it may so end. 

CHORUS. 

Whoe'er prays otherwise, we pray he may 
Reap the sad fruits that grow in canker'd hearts. 
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Chorus, Herald, Clytemnestra. 

HERALD. 

Ho ho ! my native and paternal soil ! * 

Ho ho ! my country, and the sweet approach 

Of Argive land ! in ten long years return^, 

' The unity of action is preserved in this play, but the unity of time 
would appear to be disregarded, for nothing but a miracle could have brou^t 
the herald home so soon, supposing the exhibition of the beacons to have 
taken place immediately on the taking of Troy. The fact is, the Greek poets 
did not observe the minor unities of time and place so scrupulously as the 
French. Sophocles presents in the Trachiniae a more glaring example, in the 
mission c^ Hyllus and his return (a distance of 120 Italian miles), which 
takes place during the acting of a hundred lines. In the Eumenides ^schylus 
opens the play at Delphi, and ends it at Athens. Aristotle, as Twining pro- 
perly remarks, does not lay down the unity of time as a rule, but says that 
tragedy endeavours to circumscribe the period of its action to one revolution 
of the sun : h 8i ^t< fx&\i<Tr<i irstparou wri fiiotv rrepioZov ^X/oy sTvat ^ fuxplv 
i^aWimtv. Strictly speaking, however, the unity of time is not violated in 
this play. The poet has hazarded a miracle or improbability off the stage, 
artificially and clandestinely concealed from the attention of the spectators ; 
but every thing on the stage proceeds rapidly and consecutively in the space 
of a day, and nothing there occurs to mark any greater lapse of time. The 
passions, the feelings of the audience, under the influence of so great a poet, 
could admit of no marked delay, no interval ; all their faculties being wound 
up, and hurrying on t6 the horrid catastrophe. However, from' an obscure 
hint in Aristotle, it would appear that ^schylus had not always observed even 
unity olf fable, and that Agatho had made some unsuccessful experiments of 
the same sort. 

The joy of the herald, and his salutation of his country's Gods, before he 
noticed his countrymen, was in the spirit of those days, and differing from 
ours. Cato, in a didactic work, recommends the fanner on his return, 
' Primum larem salutato.* 
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I stand upon thee gladly^ O my countl^y ! 
And save this one of many a shipwreckM hope. 
O much I feared I ne'er should see thy shores^ 
Nor when I died^ be gathered to thy lap/ 
Now Earth, all hail ! aU hail, thou Sun of Hght ! 
And Jove, this realm's great paramount ! and thou, 
O King of Pytho, hurling from thy bow 
Thy shafts no more against us ; full enough 
We felt thy ire by sad Scamander's banks : 
Now be our saviour, and our lord of games, 
O King Apollo! and I call ye all. 
Ye Gods of festivals, and thee, my patron,* 
Sweet Herald God ! whom heralds most adore ; 
And ye, the worshipped Heroes of old times, 
Who sent your armed sons to battle forth ; 
Receive what now remains of us, the gleanings 
Of hostile spears. O palace of our kings ! 



> So says Ludan, Enoom. Pat. "Exue'Tot ySv xa) y%ynpoLx6rwii xo) cireSZu xfti 
gH^MTOu xarahSffat rov i8/o» lie) riis Tcerp/So;, ha, SUv ^p^aro ^m irraSi^a r^Xo 
XM r^ tr&fiM. trapaxarti^Ttu r^ 9pt>pafiiinj y^ xa) t&v ifciTpiimv xuvawfta^ 

' Potter has wrongly translated rifi^i^pov ^ avenger.* Ti/u^opor is something 
equivalent to our word ' patron,' or ^ guardian.* See that beautiful passage 
in ApoUonius Rhodius, iv. 1309, where Jastm is awoke from his wretehed 
sleep, in the midst of despair, by the three nymphs, heroines, guaidisns of 
Libya, ^Hpwvvcu lnUyis rtft^cpot : also an uncertain ftagment of Euripid. ap. 
Stob. Ixzv. 

rl 8* Sipfftv effrnx a ^jxots it) yitog 

$em vaTptoan xa) rA^tuv r//ud(0j90y. 
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Dear rdota, and venerated judgment seats ! 

And ye^ sun-facing images of Gods ! 

Now, now, if ever, beam with jojrful eyes 

Upon your king returning; — ^lo! he comes, 

King Agamemnon, bringing now at last 

A light in darkness, and a general shine 

On you, on all the people, en all those 

Who throng around. But greet him, greet him well, 

(Such honour is the mighty conqueror's meed) 

Who, arm'd with vengeance and the mace of Jove, 

Unloosed the stony, massy girths of Troy. 

Ay, now Jove's spade * has finish'd its dread work, 

And made a mound of all that mighty field ; 

Altars and fanes in unknown ruins lie. 

And without seed lies aU the blasted land. 

Thus comes Atrides from the siege of Troy, 

Which 'neath his yoke has bent her turrets high. 

O happy, glorious, honourable man, 

Deserving praise of men far, far beyond 

What any worthy of this age can claim. 

The vaunts of Troy and Paris are no more, 

Boasting the arm of Justice could not reach them ; 

But it has spanned them with a hand as large 

* The same expression occurs in 8 fra^ent of Sophocles, dted by the 
Sdidiast on the Aves. 
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As their offendings : the convicted thief ^ 
Has lost his mainprize^ and the ravisher 
Has with his beauteous fair one lost himself. 
And bared his father^s house to the dire edge 
Of naked ruin; and old Priam's sons 
Have with their blood his double forfeits paid. 

CHORUS. 

Herald of the Argires from the host/ all health 
And joy be with thee. 

HERALD. 

Take me to ye, Gods ! 
I ne^er can live to greater joy than this ! 

' Paris. 

> In this conversation it may be proper to notice to the English reader that 
the part which Potter has given to Clytemnestra I have assigned to the 
Chorus, therein following Heath, who has been followed by all snbsequent 
editors. Potter, who appears to have been to that critic what the elephant is 
said to be to the rhinoceros, manfully, in a note, opposes this innovation. 
However there can be no doubt of its propriety. Clytemnestra, during this 
whole scene, bdng now fuUy apprized of the taking of Troy, and the ap- 
proaching return of her husband, and finding hersdf brought by events to the 
eve of what she had long meditated, is apart, wrapt up in gloomy meditaticms, 
and gaining time to collect herself. In the meantime the dialogue goes on 
between the Herald and thC'Chorus, which is very artfully conducted by the 
poet, and rendered intentionally obscure; the Chorus appearing fearful of 
being overheard or understood by Clytemnestra in thdr covert complaints o^ 
her and ^gisthus during ih&x regency, under which, it is insinuated, that it 
would have been a crime to have expressed great regret at the absence of 
Agamemnon. The Herald's part is also very characteristic : his curiosity is 
momentarily raised by the insinuations of the Chorus ; but on their de- 
clining to be immediately explicit, buoyant with the joy of the moment, he 
forgets them and their complaints, and returns to the narrative of his 
adventures. 
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CHORUS. 

Felt'st tbou in absence all a bver^s pangs 
For this thy native land? 

HERALD. 

Behold my eyes 
Weep with delight^ and answer thee in tears. 

i CHORUS. 

Others shared with you in tliat sweet disease. 

HERALD. 

How, pr'ythee ? let me understand thee ! speak. 

CHORUS. 

Some longM for you, much as ye longed for them. 

HERALD. 

We were then both regretting and regretted? 

CHORUS. 

Ay, we regretted, but with smothered groans. 
Stifled in secret. 

HERALD. 

Whence this secret sorrow ? 

CHORUS. 

Hush ! silence is a babn that cures mishap. 

HERALD. 

Ha! were there any then that caused such fear 
To make thee tremble when your king was absent ? 

CHORUS. 

You spoke our feelings when you welcomed death. 

£2 
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H£RALD. 

From joy I spoke it ; but thus length of time 
Brings with it much that falls out to our liking, 
And much to cavil at. For who but God 
Lives through all age without the stain of woe ? 
I could tell hardships and inclement watches ; 
Cribs and close-pent up hatches ; beds on plank; 
Our labours, rather call them suflF'rings, were 
Set by the hours of each revolving day. 
But this was light to what we bore on land : 
Tents by the hostile walls, and drizzling skies, 
And marshy fens, and jerkins mildew'd o'er, 
And, matty-hair'd, our soldiers looked Uke beasts.^ 
Or shall I tell our winterings, and the cold 
We scarce could bear, engendered by the snows 
That hid mount Ida, when the rage of winter 
Swept from the landskip e'en the birds of air ? 
Or how we broil'd in summer^s sultry calms. 
When, on his mid-day couch, the unruffled sea 
Slept in the stillness of the noontide air. 
Without a breeze or sigh of zephyr heard. 
'Tis o'er ; *tis ended — ^why lament it now ? 



1 Potter would have done well not to have attacked Heath's version of this 
passage, which is quite correct : r/9fvTrp tvQripov rpix«-^ ' making our hair like 
the shag of wild heasts.* Where in these words can he find the shadow of 
his own versioD, * Shrouded ill in dnggy coverings ?* 
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Now all the labours of the war are past, 

Are past to us ; ay, and past too to them. 

Our. comrades dead; to them all feeling *s past. 

Or thoughts of rising from their lowly beds. 

Why talk of them, poor souls ? why tell how many 

Perish'd, alas ! and overcloud the joy 

Of those whose hfe is left ? Down, down, sad thoughts ! 

'Tis time to part from grief, and welcome joy. 

We that are left of that great Argive host 

Can say our losses in the scale are Ught 

Weighed 'gainst our gains : why we may take our station. 

Borne on the wings of fame o'er sea and land,^ 

And show our glories to the dazzling sun. 

Proclaiming as we go—* These are the spoils 

* The Greeks have taken from the towers of Troy, 

* And hung them in the temples of their Gods, 
' A blazonry for ages yet to come.' 

As such sounds spread abroad, the listening world 



1 Nothing can be plainer than this fine passage with only expunging the 
fun stop after Torw/ulyoir, which is in all the editions. Commentators, ftom 
not understanding the meaning, and probably being dazzled with its brilliancy, 
have not seen that icorw/uLevote isliere a figurative ' flpng,' in which the herald 
is made to represent himself jmd his comrades, the conquerors of Troy, flying 
over sea and land, and, as they go, proclaiming what follows, T^onjy ikSvTsg, 
&c. noTWflihwc or iroTWfjiivotf is the reading. I will not stop to examine 
Dr. Blomfield's proposed alteration ; it sufficiently refiites itself. His totc^- 
fiooi should be 9rri/Ui>o/, and even then it would produce a very poor and 
wretched sense. 
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Must needs our chiefs admire, our city laud. 
And honour will be paid to Jove, whose grace 
These deeds accomplished. Thou hast heard me out. 

CHORUS. 

What thou hast said has quite o'ercome my doubts, 
I own it ; for thus old men have their bloom, ^ 
Wisdom, and prudence, and inquiry sage : 
But the rich freighting of these precious tidings 
Mostly concern, though me amongst the rest, 
This house and royal Clytemnestra's ears. 

cLYTEMNJ^lBTRA {wpprocLcMngj who hctd been apart 
duHng the previous conversation). 
I have rejoiced already, in that hour 
When the first midnight messenger of fire 
Rode through the dark, proclaiming Troy was taken. 
Some argued me of Ughtness of belief: 
' Sure dost thou think Troy sacked, by midnight fires 
' Too easily persuaded ? Ah ! fond woman, 
* Thou bear^st a buoyant and believing heart' 



1 This is evidently an opposition between the bloom of the body, which 
belongs to the young, and the bloom of the mind, which developes itself in 
the old. Sophocles ap. Stob. tit. cxviiL has a similar thought : 

\ Ot/x Iot) ynpae tw o-o^wv hoJg S wg 

In Stob. eziv. die same thought is expressed closer to (his passage. Ixf^aaicu 
Iff? xei>MS St$ 0/ irptff^iSTtpot rcf* yuiy «J fpovih ixfA^^wviv, 
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I, thus perplex'd, yet, woman as I was,' 
Commanded sacrifice, and through the city 
The solemn chours of ululation rang ; 
And in the temples of the Gods they cried, 
Lulling asleep the mighty rising flames, 
Which eat the sacrifice, and fiU'd the fanes 
With cloudy perfumes, mounting to the skies. 
But now enough ! I HI hear no more firom thee ; 
Xhe king comes shortly ; firom his mouth alone 
I '11 hear the rest. Ay, now my noble lord 
Arrives ! my eager thoughts fly forward to him, 
My soul^s in preparation to receive him. 
And how to do it fitly ? O blest day ! 
F£urest of earthly days to her whose eyes 
Behold her lord returning, by kind Gods, 
Safe from the edge of battle; at the moment 
When open fly the gates at his approach, 
Go, bear this message to my noble lord : 

* Come quickly to thy city, much-loved prince, 

* Come to thy consort true, whom thou wilt find 

* Such as thou leftist, a watch-dog on thy hearth, 

* Good, gentle, kind to thee, but to thy foes 

* A bitter enemy; alike in all things ; 



1 rvvaixtfy yiiu^ here means * By a woman's edict,' (said sarcasdcaUy 
by Clytemnestra) and not, as Potter has rendered it, ^ As weak women 
wont* 
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< One who has kept the print upon thy seals ' 
' For years unbroken and inviolate ; 
' From all but thee a stranger still to pleasure, 
' And by the breath of evil fame unsullied 
* As the pure metal from the dyer's art.*^ 

[Ewit Clytemnestra. 

1 In this message to her husband, Gl3rtemnestra,''aoootding to the usage of 
those simple times, reports to him that she had not broken one seal in his 
house, though he had been so long away. It appears to have been the custom 
of the andent Greek ladies (and a very good custom it was) to send to their 
husbands at a distance these comforting assurances that housewifery had not 
suffered in theb absence, that then: strong box had not been broken open, nor 
their cellars entered. Lichas, in the Tradunis, bears the same message 
from Deianira to Hercules, in the scene where, instead of the artful and col- 
lected message o( Clytemnestra, the faithful and affectionate Deianira, agi- 
tated by love, jealousy, and impatience, can hardly find words to express 
herself, and hurries off the herald without professing her love, except by that 
beautiful stroke at the end, full of real love, refinement, and delicacy. T) Sqr 
ay a\Xo y' inixoie ; tilotKot ykp Mi^ *po^ Kiyotg «» rlv ir6$oit rlv c| ifiou Upiv 
ftSivai raxilOut §1 iro0o6fAi$ou Potter, however, and Schutz (which is more 
surprising, for Schutz is the very best interpreter of ^schylus), disdaining 
such humbleness, figures away with expressions about the seal of constancy, 
giving her words a metaphorical meaning. That was a tender, point certainly 
in this case ; but these gentlemen are in too great a hurry ; the lady herself 
comes to that question in the next line, and in very pretty words vindicates 
her duiracter. In which mark the difference of two characters as drawn by 
two great dramatists : Deianira, innocent and attached, says nothing of her 
innocence or her attachment; ClytemnestiB, guilty, loudly profiBSses both 
one and the other. I am surprised that any sdiolar should so render an/iav' 
T4pio», limited by the word ouS)», ^ I have not broken one seaL* How can 
such an expression refer to a seal of constancy ? were there then many seids 
of constancy ? the trespass in such a case must be one and indivisible, whereas 
she might have broken open his strong box, and yet not entered his cellar. 
Had the poet intended that sense, he would have said ffriuavriiptov luv^f, or 
some such phrase. 

> Potter has rendered this * More than the virgin metal in the mines Knows 
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HERALD. 

'Tis bravely spoken^ like a noble woman. 

How fair her lips spoke vaunts of conscious truth! 

CHORUS. 

Indeed, and witli becoming grace she spoke 
Those fair, clear, pearly words thy ears have heard. ^ 
But let me question thee ; and, Herald, say. 
Is Menelaus safe ? comes he with you ? 
Dear sovereign, ever honourM in this land. 

HERALD. 

I will not speak ye false ; howe'er, my friends. 
Falsehood might please ye with a flatf ring tale. 
Yet 'twould not bear against the lapse of time. 

CHORUS. 

Speak what is true : would it were pleasant too ! 
But joy and truth keep not together with ye, 
Alas ! 'tis plain, and thou canst not conceal it. 



an adulterate and debasing mixture.' See his note, in whidi he confesses 
himself doubtful, and acknowledges his guide Pauw to be at a loss. Dr. 
Blomfield seems also a little puzzled ; but at any rate does right in condemn- 
ing Scfautz*8 rendering ^aXxoD jSa^ac, ' vulnera sere facta.* Dr. Butler and 
Abreschius are dearl/ right in rendering it *■ tinctura sris,' ^ the dying of 
metals ;* a proverbial expression, to signify ^ a thing impossible or out of the 
question,' d3ring being a process peculiar to wool, and inapplicable to metals. 
XaKxlf (ftom Pseudo-Gregorius' tragedy) would be a preferable reading to 
yaKxoV, 

> I have followed here the excellent reading of Dr. Blomfield's edition. 
Top<i!ffn sp/n^»»Jo'tv tuKptTtiSs Kiyoig (for ct/r^orq Xrfyov). 
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JSERALD. 

The truth is, Menelaus disappear'd^ 

He and his ship lost sight of by the Greeks. 

CHORU& 

What ? S9il*d he first firom Ilioiii or did storms 
Fan on the fleet, and sever him at sea? 

HERALD. 

Now thou hast hit it, Uke a skilful bowman, 
And made few words embrace a world of woe. 

CHORUS. 

How spoke the current rumour of the fleet ? 
Think they he lives, or perishM in the storm ? 

HERALD. 

All is in doubt: none knows to speak for certain. 
Except indeed the orb of day would tell, 
The common eye of nature and the world. 

CHORUS. 

But say how fell the tempest on our host. 

In visitation of the angry Gods ? 

Say how it raged, and how its rage subsidem 

HERALD. 

*Twere profanation for the tongue of woe 

To sound upon a festival of joy ; 

The twofold Gods require twofold oblations. 

And a great boundary stands between their rites. 

If 'twere a messenger come posting home 
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With horrid countenance, whose quivering lips 
Spoke armies fallen and the rage of Mars, 
His iron flail and harness rolI*d in blood ; ^ 
Whose tongue spoke daggers to the commonweali 
And through the city made the knell of death 
Sound in enph house jthe service of th6 dead-— 
Then were a day of mourning ; then the shrines 
Of the dread Furies should resound lament: 
But a fair messenger of gladsome news. 
Sent to a city crown*d in prosperous state, 
How can I mix ill-omened sounds with glad. 
And paint the storm Which overtook our host, 
Not undesigned by Gods in anger? Elements,^ 
Before most hostile, join'd in league together 
To wreck us, fire and water; the wing*d lightning 
And sea did both their utmost. In the night 
The horrid clamour of the Thracian winds 
Gave note of woe, curling the monstrous deejp 
With rising billows, and uprear'd the ships, 
Ship against ship, with crashing mainyards roU'd. 



* I have here (wrongly) applied ^Qntta ffwwpda to the fxistrfi hxk^ r^y 

^Apyis p\t7y fat I beUeve Br. Blomfield is ii^t in his interprefcation^ whidi 

repiesents the messenger's news, in its double tffetity public and pfivate, as 

S/Xoy^oy flfnjy, ^oiv/ety ffw»pi^a^ ^ a two-edged bane, a bloodred team of woe.' 

' So Milton, Pandise Regained, book iv. 

' Fire with water 
In ruin reconciled.* 
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The butting winter with his utmost force 

Drove Against the ships, belabMng them with storm, 

Typhon and whirlwinds eddying in mid air ; 

With fearful noises and loud stormy roar 

Beset around, they vanished deep in night, 

Top-giddy, whirfd about, or scattered wide. 

By devious and misguiding shepherd ^ led. 

But when the bright light of the sun arose. 

We saw the wide iEgean effloresce* 

With wrecks of ships, and weltering carcasses 

Of Argive men, that the thick foam inlaid. 

We and our ship (whose hull still bore it bravely) 

Escaped oiu: doom, stoFn or begg*d off from fate . 

By some superior being : 'twas not man 

Who help'd us then and grasp*d our giddy helm ; 

And saving Fortune sat upon our ship 

Doing a seaman's duty, till we came 

Safe into harbour from the seething sea, 

Nor stranded on the rough stone-ribbed coast. 

O how the day looked lovely, when ashore 



^ So ^schylus calls the Tempest. 

' I have in this woid given the literal translation of the original, which I 
have heen anxious to preserve whenever I could find a word to. convey the 
metaphor. The word in the original conveys the idea of the sea flowering with 
bodies and wrecks, rising ^m it as flowos and plants from a field. The 
same metaphor is very conmion in Greek authors. Lucian so represents the 
heavens flowering with stars in Tltp) otxw : oOpotvog Mw irvp). 
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We crawPd, escaped from the wat'ry jaws 
Of a sea-death ! but yet out sense so stunnM, 
We scarce could cralit it : then our fresh loss 
Smote hieavy on us, and thick-coming fancies 
We fed upon in musing, as we thought 
Of our lost comrades, and our shipwrecked host.^ 
And now of them, if some have life and being. 
Their converse is of us as ours of them ; 
And now they sit around with wofiil face. 
And as of men departed now they speak. 
And we the deadmen, they the mourners are ; 
But be^t the best it may. For Menelaus, 
Look for his coming first, our chiefest care, 
If still some peering sunbeam can espy 
The chief among the living crowd of men. 
And looking at the gladness of lifers day, 

* There is something in this description of the landing after the storm, 
and the imoert^ty as to the fate of their comrades, which reminds us of 
that in the Mnds^ which I will give in the el^^t version of my father, the 
Revd. Dr. Symmons : 

< Their anidous talk dilates 
On the dark subject of their comrades' fates ; 
In doubt *twixt hope they fluctuate and despair 
If yet their friends may breathe the vital air ; 
Or if o'erwhehn*d beneath the stormy deep, ' 
No more to hear their comrades' voice, they sleep.' 

There is also something that reminds us of the landing in Shakspeare's 
Tempest : as does the beautiful description, in that play, of Miranda and 
Prospero at sea in the crazy bark, recal similar images in the similar situa- 
tion of Danae and her infant son, in the admired Ode of Simonides. 
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By Jove^s contrivances, not minded yet 
The noble race of Atreus to destroy; 
We stiU may nouriidi hopes he yet will come 
Safe to his native home. And now, my fiiend. 
Thou hast heard all, and all thou hast heard is true. 

[EoAt Herald. 
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Chorus. 

When was it, and who gave that truest name 
(Was it some mysterious one unseen^ 
Provident of coming fate ?) 
To Helen, brand of war, and fierce Contention's bride ? 

Helen she rightly was, and eke 

Helandros and Heleptolis,* 

When she, the fair fatality 
Of ships, of warriors, and of rampired towns. 

From her curtain'^d chamber fled, 

And her golden bridal bed, 



* To understand this play upon woids the reader need only be told that 
Helen means, or may mean, « destroyer of ships ;' Helandros, ^ destroyer of 
men ;' and Helq>toli8, ' destroyer of cities.' The Greek tragedians, in their 
gravest and most tragic passages, never omitted an opportunity given them of 
this play upon words. (Edipus, in the midst of a scene of breathless anxiety, 
and at the eve of the denouement of a horrible catastrophe, is reminded of the 
derivation of his name, even by the slave who was trembling at the violence of 
his passion, and who was not in a state, poor man, to think of punning. 
The names of Polynices, Apollo, Zethus, underwent the same uialysis. It 
may at first excite our surprise that these writers, who so religiously abstain 
from any mixture of comedy or bufi^nery, should in this solitary instance 
have a£fected what we should call punning. But a nearer view of the subject 
win teach us that they intended nothing jocular, and that they had in view 
the doctrines of some mysterious and Pytbagorean philosophy, which incul- 
cated that the giving of names, indicative of the destmy of individuals, was a 
matter of predestination; Plato, in his Cratylns, fUn of fiilse and fkndfUl 
etymologies, dweDs largely and gravely on this subject. 
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Where, all hid, the beauteous queen 
Lay in damasked bowers unseen ; 
And spread her flying sails. 
Fanned by Zephyr's buxom gales : 
And many proud shield-bearing men, 
Hunters on the glass-wave track 
Of her evanescent oars, 
Landed on Simois** bosky banks, 
For bloody conflict rife. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

To Ilion came the wedlock- woe,* 

So rightly named, and heavenly wrath 

Struck out the doom complete. 

And sent down vengeance sure, though late, 

(For Jove dishonour'd and the Xenian board) 

Upon their heads, who sung so «weet* 



* I have been obliged to make this compound word to express Knloct 
which means both in the Greek. The poet stOl harps on the fiitality of the 
name. 

* To vindicate my own version I must observe that I have foUowed the 
reading of all the editbns, rhrras. To read r/orro;, with Schutz, Butler, and 
Blomfidd, would indeed make a great difference ; for then it would be Jove 
who did great honour to the nuptials of Helen,^/uid not the bridemen. For it 
it quite clear that it is not marriage in general, but that particular wedding, 
which is meant by the poet, from what follows. But why should Jove do 
great honour to a wedding of which he is represented as the abhorrer and 
avenger ? I can easily conceive how the bridemen and persons engaged could 
be said to cdebrate this wedding with great pomp (for that is the meaning 
of ix^irws r/oyraf), and sing theh3rmeneal song; but I really cannot see how 
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The bridal song, the serenade of eve. 
Hymen, O Hymen ! whilst they sung 
With wanton pomp and Asian revelry, 
Young bridemen round the bridegroom's blissful bower. 
But now King Priam^s city old 
Has changed that song to other notes, 
'Tis tum*d to weeping all and loud lament : 
Paris, oft thy name she calls, 
Spouse of disaster, spouse of woe. 
Who hast laid her towers so low : 
She, that old city, which has stood 
The shock of many a woe-revolving year. 
And seen her bulwarks' guardians fall 
Round her sad ensanguined wall. 

STROPHE 2. 

That prince a dangerous lion-cub 
Nursed in his palace, wean*d with care, 
In his tender infant years 
Milk-loving, innocent, and fond. 



such duties should devolve on Jove. Dr. Blomfield says there is no sense in 
it as it stands. Wliy, what sense does he give these words applied to Jove ? 
Do not the words Ix^dcrwr r/o^raf {t/ufvatot mean ^ cdehrating the nuptial song 
with great pomp ?' as Stanley has it, ' in eos qui sponsorum in honorem 
factum canticum supra modum celebraverant hymenseum.' As to the double 
accusative following vpaffao/iiva^ *' nemo est quern morabitur duplex aocusa- 
tivus, nisi qui in his Uteris plan^ hospes sit* 
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CaressM, beloved by all the young tuid old : 
Oft cradled in their fondling arms, 
Like a nursling babe he lay. 

But time advanced^ and greater grown. 

He show'd the nurture of his honrid blood. 

And the fell parents' manners whence he sprang : 

For, bad return for all his fost*rer*s care, 

He mid the wofiil slaughter^ sheep 

Feasted high, though no one bid, 

While the house ran red with blood! 

And the great monster, with his ravenii^ jaws, 

Those trembling inmates pale 
With horror eyed, nor to encounter dared. 
And so by Heaven's decree they found 
A priest of At6 in their house was bred. 

STROPHE 8* 

When first she came to Ilion'^s tow^rs^ 

O what a glorious sight, I ween, was there ! 



> Potter has mistaken 1^ passage : 

^ Soft gales obedient <mi her wait, 
And pant on the delighted sea.* 
These are pretty lines, but they are not the Poet's, irbo is not describing 
Helen's voyage, and the gales and sea, bat Helen's beauty. He says that die 
ex|^«ssion of her &oe (jpp6\mfjia) was that of a summer calm. In the hardi- 
hood of his metaphorical language and the fire of his genius, he says literally $ 
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The tranquil beauty of the gorgeous queen 

Hung soft as brcat h leas summer on her cheeks, 

Where on the damask sweet tbe glowing Zephyr slept ; 

And like an idol beaming from its shrine. 

So o^er the floating gold around her thrown 

Her peerless fiice did diine ; 

And though sweet softness hung upon their lids. 

Yet her young eyes stiU wounded where they lookM. 

She breathed an incense like Lovers perfumed flower. 

Blushing in sweetness; so she seem'^d in hue, 

And pained mnrtnlrji^n witfi hrr trnnirrndnnt view : 

E'en so to Paris* bed the lovely Helen came. 

But dark Erinnys, in the nuptial hour. 

Rose in the midst of all that bridal pomp, 

Seated nddst die feasting throng. 

Amidst the revelry and song ; 

Erinnys, led by Xenius Jove, 

Into the halls of Priam's sons, 

Erinnys of the mournful bower. 
Where youthful brides weep sad in midnight hour. 



* this f)EU» of sunmier calm, this soft and meek looldngiddgo^^ 

this heart-siAening flower of love, came to the city of Ilion.' This passage 

presents a complicated example of the construction in periphrasis, napotxUtwo'ot 

agreeing with the neuters that precede it In this passage irapaank^ « rare 

word, occurs in a frag, of Eur. ap. Stob. cxiL xapwr^ 8* ^0^1); Horipo* rrhu 

8<tXS. 
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ANTI8TROPHE 3. 

'Twas said of old, and men maintain it still, 
Fortunci how great soe'er, is never crown'd. 
But when the great possessor, at the close 
Of earthly grandeur, leaves an heir behind. 
And sinks not childless to his grave/ 
But. then they say it often haps 
Fortune will wither on the father's grave, 
And though his race was blest before, 
'Twill bud with sorrows weeping sore. 
And never ending once begun. 
But I think not, as think the crowd : 
The impious doer still begets 
A brood of impious doers more, 
Children and heirs of all his wicked deeds : 
Whilst from the house of righteous men, 
Who even-handed justice love. 
Comes a long Une.of children good and fair. 

STROPHE 4. 
Foul Villany, that wantoned in its day,* 
Now its old crimes by time are half effaced. 



I This sentiment occurs commonly. Menander ap. Stob. Ixxiii. 

* The Chorus here moralizes, and dweUs on the consequences to succeeding 
generations of the crimes of their predecessors. He traces as it were a nuval 
succession, handed down from father to son, where one transgression begets 
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Still reproduces others fresh and young, 
In generations new of wicked men ; 
And brings its horrid progeny to light. 
Bom now or then, when comes the hour, 
Bom at a birth with infant Wrath, 
And that great demon, heaven-detested fiend, 
Hight Hardihood or Thrasos bold. 
And blackest woes of cypress hue. 
In gloomy likeness of their parents drear. 
Woes, that on mansions proud let fall 
The ftmeral pall. 

another as its inevitable result. The first parent stock was ^ Hybris,* a spirit 
of insolence or insubordination breaking out into acts of outrage, the fore- 
runner of every calamity in a Ghrecian republic, against which the philosc^hers 
and tragedians largely declaimed. They denounced it as well from a principle 
of policy as a sentiment of religion. In short, the poet treats here of the 
moral concatenation of cause and effect, the consequences to the descendants 
of their progenitors* misconduct, operating either by the force of example, or 
of henditary disposition, which, in the mind of the Chorus, produces the 
effects of an irresbtible Vitality. Euripides, in his pkiy of Her. Fur. in a 
strain something similar, says, ^ when the foundation of a family is not laid 
down well, it follows of necessity that the descendants should be unfortunate.* 

*OTa» l\ xpnit\s /i^ xaTaSXijfif yiyovs 

'OpOwgy ^viyHii tu(rTV)(tTi robe ixy6vovf. 
To show the importance, in the eyes of the Athenians, of this spirit of Hybris, 
we may refer to the circumstance of an altar being erected to the personi- 
fication of this moral quality. See Clem. Alex. Protr. 16. ed. Mor. tivittp i/iiku 
xa) *Einfitpiiiis i itaXouhs "t^ptwg xo} 'AyaiS«/iaef ^fxt^e &vaffr^(r»t *A9^itT}(rt, 
This word ^ Hybris' had also a l^al and definite meaning, there being laws 
expressly about it, as well as tribunals to judge it What we call ' Assault 
and battery' {itxf») was tried before the tribunal of the < Forty :' SSptf (out- 
rage, including what we call < Mayhem,*) was judged by the court of the 
Thesmothetae. See Dem. c Pant 976. ed. R. 
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ANTISTROPHE 4. 

But Justice sheds ber peerless ray 

In low-roord sheds of humble swam, 
And gilds the smoky cots where low-lived virtue dwells : 
But with averted eyes 
The maiden Goddess flies 

The gorgeous halls of state, sprinkled with goldi' 

Where filthy-handed Mammon dwells : 

She will net praise what men adore. 

Wealth sickBed with false pallid ore, 

Though drest in pomp of haughty power. 
But still leads all things on, and looks to the last hour* 



1 Xpuffiiraffra in the original, which I have midered Utenilly : MiUon hai 
adopted the expressioB, Par» Lost, B. 3. 

wings he wore 

Of many a colonr'd plume, sprinkled widi gold. 
He has also ^ beimear'd witH gold.' The metaphor *• Sown with gdd' occurs 
in Ludan Uip\ 9txw, OCV kpy^v lyraSda r^v yfvwhv r^ Xoi^f^ it^^fntf fvnc-' 
ipapfAhov, 
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Enter Agamemnon, CassandkAi CHOtiVii 

CHORUS. 

O King ! O sacker of Troy town dirine ! 
Sprung from Atreus' godlike fine. 
How shall I speak thee ? how adore^ 
Not wheeling short, nor passing o'er 
The mark of joy that fits thy ear. 
Me to speak, and diee to hear ? 
What crowds of men do vizors wear, 
And only show an outside £ur. 
Careless of virtue and of truth ; 
^uch false ones bear diear ready ruth 
To whom Misfortune has laid low. 
And bear him fellowriiip in woe. 
Yet feel not inward sorrow^s enuurt, 
Eater of the woftil heart ; 
So in good fortune lodk th^ glad. 
And force to smiles dieir faces sad. 
But the good swain, who knows his «heep, 
Win still his looks upon them keep. 
Nor let those false e^gUum betray, 
Ghst'ring with a wat'ryj 
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Whose beam but only seems to part 
From a friendly, honest heart. 
But O my prince ! (I will not seek 
To hide aught from thee, but will speak) 
When first thou didst that muster make 
Of armed men, for Helenas sake, 
Setting all our youth on fire 
With boldness and unwilling ire. 
Wafting o'er that mighty host, 
Who seem'd all dead men to us lost. 
You then look'd ugly to our view. 
Like picture drawn by hand untrue,* 
Or like a pilot bad, who guides 
His helm askant in dangerous tides. 
But now the toil is gladly o'er. 
We hail thee victor on our shore. 
Not with a shallow, dimpling joy, 
But with true love, without alloy. 
Look around thee ; time will show 
Who are thy honest liegemen true. 
And who perversely in this reidm 
In thy absence held the helm. 



The origiDal K<ipT &vefjioCff(vs ^^f^tygafJifxivot, * you were in our eyes 
tte/l 



like a badly drawn picture,' Pottejf^ffndered, ' Notes other than of music 
echoMwide.' ^T 
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AGAMEMNON. 

By your leave^ lords^ first Argos I salute, 
And of this land the Gods indigenous, 
Who shed their blessings on my safe return, 
And gave to justice Troy's beleaguered town. 
The cause was open'd in the skies above ; 
The mighty judges heard the tongueless plea,' 
And cast their ballots in the stedfast urn. 
Not one, but all : the urn was full of blood. 
And doom of man and Ilium^s heavy fall. 
The urn on the other side the hall was void ; 
Hope stood beside it, yet no hand did stir 
To cast a pebble in its hollow side. 
Ye may now see the captive city far 
In smoke discernible : its embers bum. 
The hurricane of Ate scarce is spent: 

> This fJludes to trials at Athens, where the jury voted by putting their 
ballots into one of two urns, accordingly as they acquitted or condemned. 
Patrodes apud Stob. ex. 

Kai vDv To^ htvk raDra xoe) rk ^oXX' iqrn 

Elf wZ\ fitxplf riD^Of i^Opotfftv ''^^* 
The line in the original, *EX-k)( nrpoffiftt x^P^f ^ irXij^uyucy^) has afibrded much 
scope for the ingenuity of the critics to explain or emend the word x'*P^s- I 
have no doubt there is a slight corruption here, and for it I propose to read 
Xptt^s (destitute) which might easily have been changed into x'^P^( ^y ^ 

P 
omission of p and replacing it above in this manner, ^ti^f, which from the pen 

of a subsequent transcriber became x*'P^f » instead of xp**^f» The word occurs 
Eur. Androm. frag. '^Kai$tpos Vt xp^thf w9 vu^h a$iMty and more than once 
in jEsch. Supj^. 
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The ashes pale laid on their fever'd bed, 

Together with the dying city die, 

And gather up their latest l»reath to blow 

Clouds of rich freightage to the Tasty skies ! * 

For this we are your debtors, mighty Gods, 

And we must pay you with a mindful heart, 

And celebration of recording rites, 

For our great hunters' toils wilii cunning hand 

Laid to our hearts* content, and haughty Troy 

(All for a woman lost) razed to the ground ; 

Bearing the Argive dragon when the Horse 

Yean'd in the city its terrific birth, 

Who bounding burst, with helm and high-tost dueld 

Brandish'di jn air, iKurrific on the night. 

The Fleiad^ setting in thdr pidy spheres ; 

And the fierce lion made a bound in air. 

And high o'er tower and temple rampant came. 

And widi red jaws lick'd up the blood of kings. 

Though thus my soul has opened to the Gods, 

With whom I have stood preluding, yet, my friends, 

I hold your words in memVy, and your thoughts 

Are but the fellows of the thoughts I breathe. 

My tongue, my heart joins with thee : *tis too true 

How few have that congenial happy qpirit 

1 Meamng the wealth of thit great city consuming by fiie, and Tanisfaing 
in smoke. 
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To brook the eleyation e'^en otin&idB, 

When blest and glorious^ without Envy's pai^ : 

For Envy^ like a poison at the heart. 

Sits doubly loading the diseased wretdi : 

First, his own woes, which life has put upon him, 

Seem no small burden, which he scarce can bear ; 

Then, when his eyes look outward on the world. 

The happiness which smiles at others^ gates 

Makes him sigh deeper that anodier^s glad. 

Well may I say it, for I long have marked 

Life's rarecHshow before me in a mirror* 

Reflected to my eyes ; there I have sat 

Musing to mark the shadows as they passed. 

And saw that those who seemed my warmest friends 

Were, like the rest, but images of shades; 

Only Ulysses, who sail'd Against his will, 

Was, when his harness once was <m his back, 

A steady yokemate, drawing by my side 

With all alacrity, fast bound unto me ; 

Such was he, and such is, if still he Uves ; 

But I may now be talking of the dead* 

Alas ! I know not. Now for what remains 



1 In the original cJ yap i^mhrafjLan ifjuXhig H^roitlpof, In my translation I 
have kept these two last words joined together, not separated by punctuation. 
It is Terence's ' inspicere in speculum vitae.* 
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Concerning or the Gods or this the state^ 

Holding a general meeting of the realm^ 

In solemn comicil high and full debate 

We will take counsel^ and no order all things 

That that which now stands well may well continue 

In perpetuity, and whatsoe'er 

Asks medicine, like skilful leeches, we 

May minister unto it: as they cut. 

And bum to cure, not pain, e^en so may we 

Strive to keep sickness from the public weal. 

But now straight entrance to the house I '11 make, 

There to pour out the gladness of my soul 

Before the hearths unto my household Gods, 

Who gave me conduct to far distant climes. 

And now return me to their sacred domes ; 

And may firm Victory abide for aye, 

Since hitherto my steps she has attended. 
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Enter Clytemnestra {meeHriff Agamemnon). 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Men of this city ! Senators of Argos ! 

To show a wife's fond tenderness before ye 

I will not blush, for long I Ve known ye, lords. 

And Shame, that bears its colours red at first, 

Turns by decay of time to serer hue. 

Self-taught in sorrow^s book for many a year. 

Whilst he at Troy was warring, I perused it, 

And now can tell its heavy sad contents. 

Gods ! what ^s a woman left without her lord ? 

She in her solitary chamber pines 

In a dull trance of melancholy grief: 

Her ears are startled at each growing breeze. 

And messengers arriving pale her cheeks ! 

Out! how the screech-owls scream'd around my house! 

Bad was the first ^ who came at matin tide ; 



1 In the Greek: 

Ka\ T^y /ih tjxWf rl» V imto'^iput xaxoC 

Nothing can be gainer : one messenger comes ; another after him brings 
in the tidings of bad news, worse than the bad (brou^t in by the first) ; 
Xao-xovraf, of oourse, applies to both. How Dr. Blmnfidd can separate 
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Another foUow^d e^er the sun was set, 

And brought me heavier tidings than the first. 

Fame to his house came busy in each breeze; 

Fame told his wounds. Oh ! if her tale were true^ 

Punched as a net must my lord^s body be : 

Or if he died as oft as tongues announced, 

'Tis a new story of King Greryon old, * 



rlti iih from ^xiiv, snd rlw 91 from hKuo^ipuv^ I cannot caaeekre ; not how 
he can be satisfied with the sense arising frran such punctuation. What ? 
would Clytemnestra tell her husband to his fiioe, in a studied and afi^cted 
recital of her unbappiness during his absence^ that one of her causes of 
miseiy was the airival of a messenger with news that Tie was coming ? A 
strange compliment, or rather piece of smcerity, to escape her Hps ! and 
again, of another messenger's arriving with news that Cassandra was coming : 
a most stnmge and injudicious topic to select for one like Qytemnestra, 
even had it been possible for her to have heard of it ; but the poet has made 
it impossible, by representing the return of Agamemnon to have taken plaee 
iiutantiy on the taking of Troy, and it is well known that Cassandra did not 
fidl into his possession till that event. 

* For the clearer understanding this passage, I shall transcribe Potter's 
judicious note, which, as weU as his translation, shows his right under- 
standing of the passage. *• Geryon was a king of Spain, killed by Hercules, 
iahkd to have had three bodies. Clytemnestra compares her husband to 
this giant, and says, that if he had been slain as often as reported, this second 
triple Oeryon (meaning Agamemnon under that name^ for it were ominous 
to talk of the dead) might well boast to have received his triple vest, mean- 
ing his three bodies, and to have died once in each shape. Mr. Heath 
might never have heard that Geryon, though he had three bodies, died more 
than once, nor does Pauw say it; but this does not hinder Clytenmestra 
from making the supposition, and nothing more is intended : the words of 
iEschylus are express^' Dr. Bhxnfidd has vitiated this passage by a wiong 
punctuation and i nte rprel a tian : Xkeina Tptfuo^p^ must mean the body of the 
giant, and can by no means be understood of the earth which covered him. 
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Who had three bodies, and as maay liTea: 
Geryon is d^ui, and sleeps b^w the ground: 
Boast thou hast got the mantte, good my lord, 
Of that three-formed giant^s thrice-slain corse, 
^was for such woful rumours that my nedk 
Was oft entranmiell'd in high hanging ropes, 
As oft released by their kind force who took me. 
Spite of myself, and forced me bade to life. 
For this, e'en now, there stands not by my side, 
As now he should be in thb presence here. 



To talk of a' three-fated vest of earth, meaning a sepaltuie, would, In En- 
l^h, be rank nonsense ; and I am afraid that ^dovbf TPIMOIPON ^\oert>ai>, so 
Gonstraed, would deserve no better name in Grc«k. If this passage required 
further illustration, which I should think superfluous, it may be remarked 
that ToXXi^y %\a7vay is not to be rendered *• multam chlsenam,' but *• magnam 
chlienam.' The SchoL on the first line of Euripides* Hippolytus, gives this 
sense: noW^ /Kiy^Xi), o-tytoit, $Mt/iaffTii, In ihs same way o^iy•f stands for 
fttKphg^ in Kcmet*s iTJyri TpdxtJ^ct^ and in the line which Aristotle oomnunts 
on, KSy i\ fL Un i\ty6f rt xoe) ovFtioatlg xoi Axtxuf, Now suppose the poet 
had expressed himself thus, ^^lidi he mig^ Tptn&fiartf re& Tnpotih S 
^Crapof IloXXV Tptfiotp^ yKaSnu l^i^^i Xa§eJii. The meaning, I presume^ 
would have been obvious, and the sense complete : still more plain, dioug^ 
less poetical, had it been /uyAKjiVy and so Cl3rtenmestm was on the point of 
uttering it; but having cafled her hudband Geryon (the nameof a dead man), 
struck with the omen, according to the snpeistiiion of that day, and ftAsps 
starting at the consciousness of her own gtdlty thoughts, she mstaiMly 
apologizes in the parenthetical line, avwdi v, t^ xAtw yotp w x/yo^. ^eBid6i, 
in nutter of taste, can any thing be more fnfpA than this inteimeoft of Ae 
^ant? for the critic not only buries him, but calculates with matiMmaitioa| 
preciaioD the quantity of earth that it took to cover him, witlioizt redcei^ 
tbe quantity that lay under htm. For tbe^reputed monument^of Oery^ Mid 
his gigantic bones discovered in a ' tumulus^* see Pausanias* Attica. 
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A boy/ the treasure-keeper of the loves 

'Twixt me and thee, Orestes. Marvel not : 

He is in nursing safe beneath the roof 

Of our kind foreign host,* the Phocian Strophius; 

Who with forecast of thought, in large discourse 

Which took two bearings, set two woes before me 

In double perspective, wherein I saw 

•Thy perils imminent in Trojan fields, 

And all at home in stormy anarchy; 

The senate overthrown,^ and the wild people 



* Query, is not the idea of the original Ifioin n xoc) o-cuv xdptog ma-mfi^rita 
■ that of Beaumont's Prophetess, Act 5 ? 

' Our children, 
The double heirs both of our forms andfaithsj' 

< Aopt^lcvof. This word seems used here for 7rp6^tvos or (8«(ffcvo;, and fiot 
in its strict sense. Plutarch, Q. G. xyii. pretends to give the origin of this 
term firom a piece of very ancient Greek history, or tradition, of an old dvil 
war of the Megareans, which was conducted with such singular humanity and 
courtesy on each side that the prisoners were instantly dismissed on their 
parole to return with their ransom, which parole was never broken, and they 
were courteously styled 9o^f svoi, and not 8op<ix^a>TOl, that is, ' friends made in 
war,* not ' prisoners of war.* 

3 BouXi^y xar(Xf$pA|/«icv. This, I contend with Stanley, Schutz, and Butler, 
to mean ' overthrowing the senate or council of state.' Wlio ever heard 
that BouXijy KOLTOLp^hrtiv meant ' consilium inire ?' Who ever heard of 
B^^ov HaTap^tTTTstv? it would be, in Greek, /S^Xov fihrtn or oiifoc^^(iFTttv, 
&y»^^f(pQw x6€qs or l^l>{<p9ot tt^Sog indiscriminately, but not xara^^f<p$w. As 
to the anachronism of a senate at Argos in those days, it is notorious that 
the Attic tragedians committed many of the same description, appljring to 
the times of the Trojan war the language and customs, &c. of their own 
time* But why might not iEschylus imagine a jSouXi? yepivruff to assist 
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Trampling the fortunes of our sinking house ; 

For stilly he said, men have that planted in them. 

They tread upon the wretched as he falls, 

And add their spites to him whom fortune spites. 

Such was the drift of his discourse which swayed me. 

And sure it bears no hollowness : meantime 

The gushing fountains, whence so many tears 

Chasing each other trickled on my cheeks. 

Are quite run oul^ and left without a drop ; 

And these sad eyes, which so late took dieir rest. 

Are stained with blemish by late watching hours, 

Weeping for thee by the pale midnight lamp. 

That burnt unheeded by me. In my dreams 

I lay, my couch beset with visions sad. 

And saw thee oft in melancholy woe ! 

More than the waking Time could show, I saw 

A thousand dreary congregated shapes, 

And started oft, the short-lived slumber fled. 

Scared by the night-fly's solitary buzz : 

But now my soul, so late overcharged with woe. 

Which had all this to bear, is now the soul 

Of one who has not known what mourning is, 

dytenmestra in the cases of goremmeDt? and do not the Chorus, in the 
opening of the ploy, oonaider themidTts in that li^t, ealHng t fa etnae i Tea 
Air/a; ytUctg /uo»6^^^» l^of? 
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And now would fain address him thus^ e*en thus : 
This is the dog who guards the wattled fold ; 
This is the mainsheet which the sails and yards 
Of some tall dnp bears bravely to the winds ; 
This is the pillar whose long shaft from earth 
Touches the architrave of some high house ; 
A child who b tiie apple of ^ eye 
To the fond &ther who has none but him ^ 
Ken of the speck of some fair lying land^ 
Seen by pale seamen well nigh lost to hope ; 
A fair day^ sweetest after tempest showers; ^ 
A fountain fr^h, with crystal running dear. 
To the parch'd traveller who thirsts for drink : 
So in each shift of sad necessity 
TTis sweet to be delivered hard beset. 
Thus my fond heart, with speeches such as tiiiese. 
Pays to his wordiiirass what she thinks due : 
Let no one grudge me the sweet pleasure now, 

* See in Milton's Paradise Regained, 4th Book, a description of a fine 
morning after a night of tempest : 

And now the sun with mote cfib^al beams 
Had cheerM the face of earth, and dried the wet 
l^rom drooping plant or dropping tree ; the birds, 
Who an things now behold more fresh and green, 
After a mfjbt of)«tonns so ruinous, 
>> Clear*d up their choicest notes in budi and spiay, 

To gratulate the sweet return of mom. 
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But tbink upon the sorrows I have borne. 
But now^ O thou most precious to my eyes ! 
Light from thy car: but soft ; step not on earth, 
Lay not thy foot, O king ! Troy's overtumer. 
On the bare ground. Why dally ye, my womeo» 
Who have ^t in charge, by my command^ to lay 
The field with tapestry whereon he waiks? 
Quick strew it, corer it ; let all the road 
Be like a purple pavement to the houaet 
That Dic^ to his bouse may lead him on 
As the unhoped-for comer should be kd: 
My care, that sleeps not, shall do all the rest ; 
Do all that duty at my hand requires, 
If Gods will hear me, and the Fates allow. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Daughter of Leda, guardian of my house ! 
Well hast thou spoken, as a true wife should, 
And my long absence has deserved long welcome : 
But praise with justice linkM bears honour with it ; 
But 'tis an honour we can^t give ourselves, 
And is no honour but from others^ mouths. 
Besides, pry'thee, use not too fond a care 
To me, as to some yirgin whom thou strivest 
To deck with ornaments, whose softness looks 
Softer hung round the softness of her youth. 

gS 
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Ope not the mouth to me, nor cry amain 

Aa at the footstool of a man of th' East 

Prone on the ground ; so stoop thou not to me : 

Nor be the mmister to gam me grudge. 

Preparing ways of envy for my feet, 

As now thou hast this road with garments strew*d : 

With such as these our holy duty bids us 

Find pageantries to honour Gods withal.' 

A being, as I am, but of to-day. 

To walk in such high state bedizen'd out 

With flaunting purples, studiously devised 

With quaint embroidery, beneath my feet — 

Not without fears and terrors could I do it ! 

According to a man^s height, not a Grod^ 

Take measure of the duty thou would'st pay me. 

Though not on purple rests she her bare feet. 

Nor yet with cloth of gold is cover'd o'er. 

Fame is heard far and wide — so loud she cries. 

To be possest of that clear soul within 

That thinks no folly, but is wise and meek. 

Is the most precious jewel God can give : 



* It is well known that to this day in catholic countries it is the practice to 
spread the streets with tiqpestry on the procession of the Host. This entry 
of Agamemnon must have produced a fine spectacle on the stage. His piety, 
magnanimity, and modesty require no comment. 
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And blazon not the happiness of man 
Till he has ended life^ still ever blest 
In that sweet state which fixed to the end 
Stands like a constant summer all hb days. 
Let me speed thus hereafter in all things * 
As well as up to now« my soul will be 
Full of a happy confidence serene. 

CLYTEMNBSTRA. 

Yet say not so; thwart not my purpose so. 

> The original is, £2 r^rra 8* tSe irpitavufi ofi^ audot^^f lytJ. I have 
followed the common reading {would there were none in ^scfaylus more 
corrupt !), and have tzanslated aooordin^y. But Dr. Blomfield has edited 
the line thus: Ei ic&rra V tag rpiaa^ifi «9W Hpa^vg lywi interpreting it, 
^ Utinam ac onmia fiuaam modeste ac sine audad^'— which reading appean 
to me objectionable on many grounds, both as to the sense and the language. 
E^ to express a wish, should be followed by yo^, or /km, or rt. npAfo-w As 
means, to tpeed thus, not to act thus; so irpAcffw c7, xci>^ojf^ xeaawf have in 
Attic writers that particular meaning. The construction and meaning is 
different with other words, as in Androm. 884, npi^affa i»t>ei^ and SuppL 
266, Ou^ c7ri xp&^cnf ft-n xaheis mjpf<rxofAat^ and in Antiph. ap. Stob. Ixxxix. 

"Orav iU7rop&» rtg atff^di irp^rnf itpiyfiotru 
T( ToSrev imp^coan^ S» eux off i mttn. 

The objection raised to the use of f 2 dcy with the optative* appears ground, 
less; tl av gives a future sense to the optative. E2xc is constantly used with 
an optative by Homer, Pindar, and ApoUonius Rhodius. So irl «» is used 
with an optative in ^sch. Pers. 450, Sr «» 9*&» fBeipi>Tte r^poi vncn 
Ixo-tti^o/oero. Indeed, this construction is mentioned by an old grammarian in 
Bekker's Anecdota, 144. The use of «< av with an optative may be also 
defended by two passages Arom Demosthenes : see Denu c Steph. 1115. ed. 
Beiske. E* Ufotr cfy, and Dem. c Apat. 903. Reiske.^Ei 8* i Uapftnw 
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AGAMEMNON. 

My purpose^ too, is 6£^d, be well assured. 
And stands in colours thou wilt ne'er efface. 

CLTTEMNESTRA. 

Hadst thou in peril pray'd to Gods, to be 

As now thou art, thy fondest prayer had been. 

AGAMEMNON. 

If man e^er of his purpose knew the end, 

So know I mine ; and knowing, I have spoke. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Supposing Priam now had sped as you. 

What think you then his carriage would have been? 

AGAMEMNON. 

Belike he would have gone array'd in state 
On purple tapestry. 

CLYTEMNESTBA. 

Then be not thou 
A blusher fearful of the people's blame. 
The breath of mortals. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Yet what people speak 
In common fame, the whispers of the crowd, * 
Carries a mighty import. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Yet bethink thee 
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The quiet man, whom none bears malice to/ 
Is mean and low, not raised high envy's mark. 

AOAMEMNON. 

A woman, and enamour*d of a fray ! 
^Tis not a woman's longing, nor her part. 

CLYTSMNESTEA. 

The great debating wiA the humbler man 

May yield the day, and look more beauteous for it. ' 

AOAMEMNON. 

What! in this war would'st thou so have the day, — 
To be the conqueress would it please thee so ? 

GLYTSMNSSTHA. 

O be persuaded I Soft let go thy might ; 
Give me the victory of thy own free giSt 

AGAMEMNON. 

WeU, since it is your pleasure, quickly some one 
Take off the pride of sandals from my feet, 
Thralls of the haughty treading, lest the grudge 
Of some god's eye throw its long oast upon me, 
Walking in sandals on the work of looms 
Dipt in sea grain ; for ^tis a mighty shame 
To bring a house to ruin, and to be 



1 The same sentiment, but applied to difierences between ptrents 
duldien, ooeurs in AnUpb* ap. Stob. Izzvii. 

T»u y»p irarphf xp»T*7v fth eiir)(6vnif fip%tj 



and 
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A waster^ who with proud feet spoils die wealth 
Strew'd on his floor, and tissues silver-worth. 
Thus far for this. Give entrance, too, I pray thee, 
Unto this stranger mdden, graciously 

[Sh4)wmg Cassandra. 
Inclining thee imto her. God beholds 
The gentle ruler governing with mildness 
His subject slaves, well pleased with far off ken: 
For none would be a chooser so to choose. 
Or put the slaveys yoke on except perforce : 
And so this maiden, choicest of choice spoils, 
A flower in the division rarest deemM, 
Set by from many treasures, was made mine 
By th^ army^s gift, and thus in company 
Hither has followed me : but now, since I 
Touching these matters, am become thy thrall 
To hearken to thy voice, straight onward now 
I will unto the mansions of the house 
Move, footing it on purples as I go. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Who ^11 quench that sea, which gives us plenteous store 
Of beaming purples from her azure caves. 
Eternal dyer * of the blood-red robes, 

* Iffapyvpoit (happily introduced for tl; apyvpoit by Salmasius, Exerc. Plin. 
.p. 418), *' worth its weight in silver;* so WSxprjo^s, ' worth its weight in 
gold,' in the humorous line of Archestretus in Athen. vii. 305. Ti» ninpov 
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That sparkle o^er die silrer^s paly shine? 

Thy house, O King, has plenteous store of these ; 

^Tis no poor house, blest be the gracious Grods ! 

These gorgeous robes were dust beneath my feet/ 

When deep in domes oracular I prayM, 

KissM the pde shrines, and poured forth many a vow 

To give the Gods all I could give, in barter 

Of their kind grace to save a life so dear ! 

The root is Uving, and the laurel thrives. 

And makes a sweet walk for us under shade, 

When the hot dog-star rages in the skies. 

The lord is come ! the household hearth bums bright. 



18, properiy, what oozes oat, from xijx/o); hence what exudes fsam trees, 
and the galls of oaks, used fbr dydng, are so called. KijxiSa irop^potg is 
here, the Uood of the purple fish, or the exudation; as Kurapto'cdrri xnnig 
is the gum of the cypress tree. Ludan. Tragopod. KunaptaahiuM xijxTBa, 
Yipn xpt6(^ri¥, Ki)xlf was the common name at Athens for ^ dyer's stuff.* 
Demosthenes reckons it amongst his other's stock in trade, valuing it, with 
the copper, at upwards of 200/L KijxT^a i\ xa) ^aXxbv i^Soyuijxoyra /tviSv lorni- 
fxiiKx, Dem. c. Aphob. 816. Reiske. 

1 More literally, Clytemnestra says here, that in her fervent prayers and 
vows for the safe return of her husband, Ae would (if it had been revealed to 
her such was the pleasure of the Gods) have vowed many a procession, or 
many fine robes to be trampled under foot Dejanira in the same manner 
tells Lidias, with a charming simplicity, she had made a vow to the Oods, 
when she heard of her husband*s safe return, to dress him for sacrifice in a 
new robe. 

2rf Xfiy ytrwvt rfh xo) ^oan7v Ottitg 

Svriipai xeu»^ xouvl* lit ir»7rhd}fAari, 
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And merrily the winter days we pass. 
And now the pale grapes turn to luscious wine, 
The vintage comes, Jove treads the purple vat ; 
We joy beneath the noontide air imbrownM, 
StretchM in cool Zephyrs under bower and hall. 
And sweetly live ! Our lord he is at home ! 
A man in prime, frequenting his ^iad halls. 
Jove ! Jove ! thou perfect and perfecting one, 
Perfect my prayers, and whatsoe'er to do . 
Thou hast in hand, to do it be thy care/ 

[Exeunt 

^ This speech of Clytemnestra is very sublime and characteristic. There 
is something grand in the manner she treats the profusion of cost in the 
pageant she had prepared. Her ^fieedi isan ebullition of joy and exultation, 
OBtendbly indeed for her hudMad's return, but really because her victim was 
now afanost within her grasp ! In the last lines, though t|iey artfully bear a 
double sense, she shows what are her thoughts 1 



ses, though they f 
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Chorus. 



Why do these portents flit before my eyes, 
Sights which the mieient soothsayer saw? 
Why does the voice of prophecy arise. 
And fill my soul with awe? 
Why sudden chants within my soul 
That song which ne*er is bought for gold, 
Unorder'd, uncontroll'd, 
And like a prophet speaks, so loud and clear within ? 
Nor will Assurance mount his throne,* 
And make his sov'ran way, 
Like the moni*s sun the dreams of night 
Scatters before his orient liglU, 
When mystery's shadows fade in empty air. 
Why is it so ? long time is past - 



I ^pnlg ^/Xov Qp6vovy ' My heart's dear throne.' So Shakspeare, Romeo 
and Juliet, ^ My bo8om*s lord sits lightly on his throne.' 

s In the ordinal thus (Glasgow edition), yjpSvog ^ l^nl Upntfivnffttn ^ifj£6^ 
Xm^ 'iretftfJiivs htArwg wttp^^ffntf §xi^ (ne *l\f9^Sifir9 inn£Araf 9rparlg» The 
dtfknlty oftiids patsage, wl^tehhatwinideifidly tormented the criticg) ap|iem 
to me to lie in one word, ie»pffiriff%u Heath, Schutz, and Butler law the 
general sense of ihe passage, and where Ihe &iilt lay, and proposed to read 
ira^cv, whidi is good as to the aenie^ hut qnesdoDaUe as to anthocity. 
Read for irap^^igo-cy, 7retpiino'*yy and the whole is quite plain : xetrk St irpofA- 
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Since on the sandy shore 

The armed ships their cables cast, 

Waiting to waft the soldiers o'er 

From hence to IEon*s strand. 

And now I see them safe at home. 

My own eyes witness they are come; 

And yet, I know not how, within 

My ill-presaging soul. 

Of its own free accord. 

Not to the lyre or tunefiil chord. 

But to the notes of an Erinnys, smgs 

The dirge diat roimd the deadman rings ; 

Nor will my lab'ring heart find rest 

In hope or sweet assurance blest. 

T?is not for nought my bowels yearn, 

^Tis not for nought within me bum 

Thoughts whose bodings will not fail, 

Whilst my deep-eddying soul 

Goes in a giddy whirlpool round. 



viai tififfctjf* Horn. TL A« tub fin. Moovvp^ou 8* dbcrouo'iv M^ffarrro whtxriis 
%%tfffi&rw ipx'^e. Eur* Hipp. 7^8. The sense of the passage surely is ob- 
vious: viz. ^ It is a long time smoe the army cast anchor here on their way 
to Troy.' xpi*og a^' oJ is ^ diu est ex quo,* as Stanley has rendered it^ 
and «Spre is ^ profidsoebator,* not ^ profectus est.' "Va/i/Jpis dixdtrouf are the 
ships drawn up on the sands, run aground, according to the custom of tibose 
days. 
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1 For surely Health in the extreme * 
/ Lie)9 on a dangerous boundary ground. 
For her near neighbour stands Disease, 
And both the party-walls against each other lean. 
And many a time the gallant argosie, 
That bears man's destiny with outspread sails 
In ftdl career before the prosp'rous gales, 

1 How finely this thought is given in Shak8peue*s Hamlet, it. 7. King to 
Laertes: 

^ And nothing is at a like goodness still ; 
For goodness, growing to a pleurisy, 
Dies in his own too much.* 

For the better understanding this passage, it may be remarked, that the 
CSiortts, though satisfied with his own eyes of the return of Agamemnon^ 
feds within himself unaccountable sensations of the gloomiest kind, and is 
wrapt up in the gloom of his own iq^rdiensions. He labours under a forced 
and involuntary inspiration. In his character of a man, and with reference 
merdy to his human feculties, he is described as totally unconscious and un- 
suspicious of a pk>t, not only then, but in a subsequent part of the play, 
where the catastrophe is presented more forcibly to his eyes : but in his cha- 
racter of a prophet, and actuated by a sudden inspiration, he throughout this 
passage darkly adumbrates the death of Agamemnon. He sees something 
portfloding mischief to his king. He imagines his misgivings arise feom the 
instability of human afiairs, firom the doctrine of extremes meeting (exempli- 
fied by the precaiiousness of excessive health, borderii^ on disease, and the 
sudden foundering of a fine ship in fuU sail). Hence he is agitated with the 
fear of a reverse in the midst of Agamemnon's glory. Then occurs the 
possibility of reparation of all woddly losses, fortune, &c. loss of life alone 
excepted. Having been led to this point by an involuntary tram of reflections, 
here, as it were, he scents the Uood, he catdies, as it were, a glimpse behind 
the curtain, when all of a sudden it drops, and leaves him in darkness, amidst 
the embers of his expiring inqfiiration. 
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Strikes on a hidden rock^ 

And founders with a hideous shock. 

The wealthy house on shipwrack's brim 

With measured sling may overboard 

Some of its precious burden fling. 

But sinks not down itself brimftil of woe ; 

For then the gift of Jove two-handed fills 

The yearly furrows, and drives famine off; 

Nature and Jove still walk the eternal round. 

And call new riches from the teeming ground. 

But O ! upon the earth, when once is shed 
I Black deadly blood of man, 
j Who will call up the black blood from the ground 
/ With moving incantation^s charm? 

/ Checked not Jove himself the man,* 

J 

> Glasgow editkm, 0*J8> rhv ipBoiaii T&v ^Biftfnm hAytn Zf^f oeC^r hrwivn. 
Dr. Bloiiifield*8 edition, followiDg Hermaim, edits it thus : OiXi ro» if^nhSi 
T. ^. «. W &S\eiSe(<f Ztvf av «St* Siravffn, with this remark, that the feme 
re quir es ofv. Without saying any thing of iSXa^i /oe, the authoiity fbr whidi 
rests on mudi too slender grounds to admit of its introduction to the text, m 
my Ofnnion the sense does not require <?», and equally rejects aSr, Jore did 
not kin ^sculapius twice, or again. I Aould read the passage as in the 
Glasgow edition, only putting a note of interrogation after ixowc-tv, i^ch is 
•very trift«i»riftl. How stron^y the interrogative affirms in these two passages ! 
Compare Arist Aves, 63. OSil x^xxiov Myn; ; I should also be tempted to 
read Mp* fbr oSr . For Ascukpius' history see Diod. Sic vr. 7X and fbr his 
honours and temples and a curious criticism on a line of Homer, see Paus. ii. 
c. 26. also for his style of practice, Plato de Rep. 3. 

The fiUe of this first physician upon record is curious : he perfbrmed a 
miraculous cure, for which he took a fee; fbr which he was killed by Jove 
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J ' The mighty leech, who knew so well the art 
To raise the silent dead ? 

I pause ! some Fate from heaven forbids^ 

The Fate within me utter more. 

Else had my heart outrun my tongue. 

And poured the torrent o^er. 

Silence and darkness dose upon my soul, 

She roars within, immured, 

And in the melancholy ^oom 

Of dying ^nbers fiides away. 



with lightning. OeaL Akz. Piotr. teems to exult over hie Hnmerited fate : 
'08f laxjf^i ^i>Apyvpoe rjvj ^AcxKrimlg owjuia aurt^ xa) 0-01 ffh i6loi(6riov iroipd^- 
ffo/ieu ironrH)» (sequitar ^0-1; notissima ex Find. Pyth. de morte ^sculapii) 
xod t^TOf fih xiiroM xipcMMMtOtig hf r9ts Kwoff^ptiog ipiotg, 

I El il fi^ TtToy fiha llLolpa Moipav Ix $iSn, I have kept the old reading 
MoTjpoey, instead of Ui'pet M»7poe. ^schyhis is not fond of reduplications 
in Eurij^des' style, which are also generally adc^ted in pafts of deep 
pathos. Motpet* is the Fate or Spirit which inspires the Chorus, by wh<Hn 
all this ode is uttered, under the influence of a dark inspiration, vaguely 
and unintelligibly, even to tiie inspired person, adumbrating the fbtuie. 
Another Fate, ordered by Heaven, interposes, and stops his further utterance. 
Render irhJo* ^§p9iv ^ phis sapere.' The passage most apposite is Soph. iBd. 
Tyr. 600. 

'A»ipw 8* irt fkiLDTig 

OXIm f\ 'y^ ^pi9Tm 
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Clytemnestra, coming out to order in Cassandra, 
wJio had not entered m the tram ^Agamemnon^ but 
remamed in her chariot dwring^the precedmg scene 



CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Go in — ^go in ! Cassandra ! thee I mean. 

Enter thou too ! since in this mansion Jove 

Has placed thee nothing wrathfully, to share 

With many a slave the lavers, as thou stand^st 

By th' altar of our fortune-giving GodJ 

Come forth from out that wain : neither be thou 

Overweening, too high-stomached for thy lot; 

Such was the lot of great Alcmena^s son. 

For so they tell us, once upon a time. 

Patient enduring to be sold a slave. 

And, maugre him, lay hand upon the yoke. 

But if then fortune dip down to this plight 

Of flat necessity, yet still the halls • 

Of the old lords and ancient rich men bear 

Full many a grace for serving-men ; but they 

* Kmfflw Bwfiwj, The altar placed in the buttery, or place where pro- 
▼fflkms were kept, was conaecnted to Ctesian Jove, or Jove the Ouaidian of 
Property. Dem. c. Alid. 531. Ed. Reiske. ^A xrriftt^ $oxh \»vxl*. 
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Whose hopes were slender, yet a harvest rich * 

With unexpected foison weighs them doim. 

Are sour to slaves in every thing they do, 

And stretch their crude sway e^en beyond the line. 

Not so with us : whatever is the rule. 

And custom orders, you will have it here. 

CHORUS. 

She ceases speaking, pausing firom clear words, • 
To thee^there, ho ! to thee ; but O poor hart ! 
Lodged as thou art widiin the fetal toils. 
Come out upon persuasion, if thou ^It be 
Persuaded by me, but perhaps thou art 
All unpersuadable, and wilt not move. 

CLTTEMNESTRA. 

But sure I do persuade her, and my word 
Holds parley widi her mind within, unless 
The language she is mistress of be strange, 
And like the swallow's, a barbarian talk. 

CHORUS. 

What the queen says, in present tide and time, 

1 This gentimeiit in dis&yoar of upstarts, the »f ^Xourei of Azistotle, occurs 
in Eur. apud Stob. iii. Kaxo) y^p ifiir\iitr$itT§e "n v^i*SffiMros II ir6\tog i/un- 
Hvr%s tli ipx^* T$»k 2xtpraio'w iiUxrir suTv^O'An'tn i6fnta9. So also Ludan's 
Images: *Ox»p 0/ ranno) rkg yvAptag nivywan airupoHoiKiu riig vS^tf 
iwtiih aurt^f ii t^i| ptrilh roioOro* iXirta-^rraf of^vw etyaCiS^ott fiV ^rnii'^y ri 
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Is likeliest for thee ; folbw, leave the wain ; 
O be persuaded; get up from thy seat 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Nay, standing at the gates, I hare no time 

To dally with her ; for already now 

The sheep are by die altar's midnave flames, 

Just on the eve of passing through the fire, 

For sure our hopes were blank, and ne'er look'd for . 

This joyful ceremonial here to hold. 

But thou, if thou 'rt about the doing as I bid^ 

Take no long time in doing it ; but if 

Thou understand'st not speech, yet thus speak to us . 

With inarticulate, barbarian^ hand* 

[Making signs wiih her hands. 

CHOBUS. 

A clear interpreter mediinks she needs. 

That stranger maid ! die manner of her bearing 

Is, as it were a wild beasf s newly caught. 



> The dasdcal reader need not be informed that this word if not to be 
taken in its vulgar English sense of < crueL' Its strict sense is < foreign,* 
* speaking an unknown tongue,' and of foreigners it generally means the 
Orientals. Twyne and Phaer (tnmslation of the ^neid) use this word 
classically : 

On the other part, with all Baibaiia force of diven arms, 
Antooius drags his train of natioof thick that thiqogB in swaimi. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Why sure she ra?e8^ and gives bad sprites an ear^ 
She, who so lately firom a new-sack'd city 
Comes with its horrors fresh upon her soul; 
She champs and knows not how to bear the bridle, 
Until her bloody mettle 's foam'd away. 
Howe'er no more, thus casting words away. 
Will I submit to be dishonoured so. 

[EaU Clytemnestra. 

CHORUS. 

But I, seeing and pitying her sad plight. 
Will not feel wroth or hasty. O thou sad one ! 
Go, go, and let this car stand empty here ; 
Yield to thy &te and put on thy new yoke. 

CASSANDRA. 

Woe, woe, woe, woe ! O Earth ! O Gods ! 
ApoUo! Apollo! 

CHORUS. 

What means this ? Why for Loxias woe, woe, woe ? 
He has no dirgemen ; such is not his mood. 

CASSANDRA. 

O woe, woe, woe ! O Earth ! O Gods ! 
Apollo! Apollo! 

CHORUS. 

Again she caHs upon the God, blaspheming ! 

h2 
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Who nothingi nothing has with woe to do/ 
Nor likes him to the dirges to draw near. 

CASSANDRA. 

Apollo! Apollo! 
Aguieus, my Apollo ! 
Now for the second time thou hast undone me quite. 

CHORUS. 

She seems about to prophesy^ as though 
Touching her own misfortunes she would speak : 
God dwells within her^ though she be a slave ! 

. CASSANDRA. 

Apollo! Apollo! 
Agpieus^ my Apollo ! 
Ha ! where hast ^thou brought me ? 
Where am I come? what roofed mansion ^s this? 

CHORUS. 

Know*st thou not that? the house of Atreus' sons: 
Nay, 'tb e^en so ; thou 'It find I tell thee true. 

CASSANDRA. 

Ha ! Ha ! that dismal and abhorred house ! 



1 So CaDimaduu beMitiftiUy makes even the mouming of Thetis for her 
son stop when-the hymns of ApdUo were heard : Ouli Birtf *A^iX^a xtvSparai 
«SXi»a fiArnp *Oine6r Ti) wai^w tii weuin axotf^ In the next line the poet 
plays upon the meaning of the word Apollo. Plato in Cratylus gives the 
same etymology fiom ixoKKtiw^ which I could not preserve in English. 
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The good Gods hate its dark and conscious wafls! 
It knows of kinsmen by their kinsmen skun. 
And many a horrid death-rope swung ! 
A house/ where men like beasts are slain ! 
The floor is all in blood ! 

CHORUS. 

The stranger seems sharp-scented like a hound. 
And searches as for bodies she would find ! 

CASSANDRA. 

These are my witnesseisi ! I follow them ! 
Phantoms of children ! terribly they weep ! 
Their throats cut ! and the supper that I see 
Of roast flesh smoking/ lihat their fitther eats ! 

CHORUS. 

We have lieard, O prophetess, of thy great name ; 
Ay — ^but we want no prophets in this house. 

CASSANDRA. 

Alas ! ye Gods, what is she thinking on? 

1 'Avipks afaytiot xa) xi^v parHiptvf, I am SUipiised 80 Blight a fiuilt 
should have heen sufoed so long to obscme a fine passage. Join these two 
woidsy and lead ouhpoff^ee/akvy * aman-shamUe-house.* Gasaaboni^pioached 
yery near, who lead Mpoff^iyin, It is quite dear from the context that this 
oompoond, though peihaps oocorring no where else, should be read here: 
0-^07iMy, by itself means nothing but a * vas victimarium,* and Mpig^ as it 
is printed sin^y, can have no meaning : it cannot mean any partiodar man 
without the article, and the genius of the Greek bmguage will not allow us to 
take it in the singular for man in genend. 
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And what is this lliat looks so young and fresn? 
Mighty, mighty is the load 
She is unravelling in ihese dark halls ! 
A foul deed for her dear friends plotteth she. 
Too sore to bear, and waxing past all cure ! 
Where's Succour? fled fer off! Where's Help? it 
stands at bay ! 

CHORUS. 

What means she now i 'twas lately Atreus' feast : 
'Tis an old story, and the dly's talk. 

cassandra: 
Alas! ah wretch! ah! what art thoii about? 
A man 's in the bath — ^beside him ihere stands 
One wrapping him round — ^tfae bathing clothes drop. 
Like shrouds they appear to me, dabbled in blood ! 

for to see what istands there at the end! 
Yet 'twill be quick — ^'tis now upon the stroke ! 
A hand is stretch'd out-^-and another too ! 

As though it were a grasping — ^look, look, look ! 

CHORUS. 

'Tis yet all dark to me : by riddles posed 

1 find no way in these blind oracles. 

CASSANDRA. 

Ha! ha! Alas! alas! what's that? 
Is that Hell's dragnet that I see? 
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Dragnet! or woman? sbe^ the very the 
Who slept beside thee in the audnight bower^ 
Wife and murd'ress! Ho^^ dark quires! 

Howl in timlweFd anthems dark ^ 

For Atreus' deadly line. 

And the stony shower of blood. 

CHORUS. 

Ye Gods ! what vengeance of a Fury ^s this 
Thou bidst take up her clarion in these halls ? 

As I heard thy doleful wcnrd, 

Chased is my merry sprite,^ 

And trickling up my heart has run 

The Uood-drop changed to 8affiK)n hue ;^ 



1 Gassuidia heatt calls to a band or dwir, that ahe aeea m her disordered 
imagination, to howl over the calamities of the house of Atreus. The wmd 
is rrAfftSy < a band,' wluch Potter has unluckily rendered diteordy dicnby 
losing the eflfeet of a whole legion of sprites. He has also wrongly rendered 
imp^t^l^M * hdd their orgies,* instead of ^ sound the daiion.* 

^ oS ftt fm^gOwuKiyof, ' Non me hetificat sermo,' fbr so it should be ren- 
deml, and not ^ scientem fiidt,* with Dr. Blomfidd. It would be very tame 
to say, in the situation of the Chorus, * I don't understand you.' *cui(^e is 
* meiry, cheerfbl, gay.' Ludan's description of a beautiAil woman : Ka) rm 

* The Chorus here e xp re sse s his great agitation and hotror : his blood not 
only runs back to his heart, but it changes colour ftom red to yellow. This 
is a fine and original mode of expression. The English reader nolay not be 
displeased to find the same thought in one of our own poets. We find it 
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Which from the spear-fiiUen man 
Drops apace upon the ground^ 
Flitting together with the rays 
Of the setting sun of life. 

CASSANDRA. 

Ha ! ha ! see there ! see there ! 

Keep the bull from the heifer, drive, drive her away ! 

The bull is enichafed and hoodwink'd, and roan ; 



(and where it is also equally ongiiial) in Massingei's Emperar of the East, 
Act rV. Scene 4. TheocUxdus, in the first transports of his rige, cries out, 

What an earthquake I fed in me ! 
And on the sudden my whole fabric totters ; 
My blood within me turns, and through my ydns 
Parting with natural redness, I discern it 
Changed to a ifotal yeWw, 

Potter has oitirely omitted the passage of the Mien warrior, bleeding drop by 
drop, which is, as it were, introduced in the bock-ground by the poet, to i^- 
gradate the gloom of the picture. Mr. Twining and Dr. Blomfield have, in 
my opinioii, misccmoeiyed the meaning of the word fway^fi, which diey 
render, the one ' dispatch,' and the other ' extinguish,' and couple it, the one 
with vruifftfAwg (read instead of irrcDtf-ZJuoif X a°d the other with taykg (read 
for (Kuyous of the text). But in my opinion these two readings wriufftfms and 
oaiyMs should Stand : and gwavuVn oauyaug should be rendered (as dfh'w with 
the ellipeis of i8^v) Spaces away together with the rays.' Amongst the Attic 
writers Mritf and its compounds Igcen^rw, |wa»t^w, xorflcnfrat, are general^ 
used in this sense. In Soph. Elec. 1461. ^(Kne y^ irpo^ixtu xnr^wret* is 
wrongly interpreted in Stej^ens* Thesaurus : xar^yuo-oy is ' have come to 
their journey's end*' Brunck on the passage: *■ Elliptica locutio pro xoiT4>v0-oey 
r^v i^v tig oTxoy ^iXi}f vpo^ivov,'* 
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His black bmnching horns have received the death 

stab! 
He sprawls and falls headlong ! he lies in the bath. 
Beside the great smouldering caldron that bums ! 
The caldron bums,— it has a deadly blue ! 

CHORUS. 

No deep skill boast I in the spell of Gods ; 
But yet methinks all that she says bears in ^t 
The cast of look as of some evil thing. 
But when did a good or a comforting voice 
E W come from the spell of the Gods unto men ? 
In woe deals the craft of the long-worded lays. 
And brings terror to light in the oracle song. 

CASSANDRA. 

Alas ! alas ! ah, wretch ! ah, luckless fate ! 

Myself, myself I moan ! 

Wretch that I am ! why hast thou brought me here, 

Unless to lie beside him in his death ? 

Is 't not? what else ? what other can it be ? 

CHORUS. 

O sure thou art one of a deep-raging soul. 
Driven mad by a God, crying out 
All for thyself tunes of the sad woeful lay. 
Like her of dark hue, who ne^er has enough 
Of her cry, in the sadness of her vexed heart, 
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The nightingale dark,* Ityo, Ityn,^ who moans 
All her life in the shade, deep embowered in woes. 



> The expression in the ordinal is^^ov^^ ^ a dark brown or yeObw.' Dr. 
Blomfield observes that this word is applied to ooloun amongst the best wa* 
thon, and used as an epithet for bees, birds, beasts, &c. bat adduces passages 
where it is differently used. One is of the ' Cicala,* who is described as 
Ovpta-t xa) ffxttpouf ^ovQet \a\fvrra virratf. Yet here I cannot help thinlring 

the word is used in the same sense ; and that ^ou$oi. \a\»utroi is no more than 
*' chirping the diirp of the yellow insect* In the other passage, which is ad» 
duced from Cheremcm, and where this word, applied to the winds, is styled 
by Dr. Blomfield ^ mira locutio,* I clearly think the word is used in its proper 
sense of colour. 

SoCQotTnt &i>ifji0ts htTpC<pta» (ptpvSfinot, 

In these beautiful lines I see nothing strange or wonderful; something ex- 
tremely delicate, even fimtastical, if jrou please. The poet, talking of the 
beauty and yellowness of those waxen tresses that dallied in the winds, says 
in effect, that theyv communicated their auburn hue to the wmds that played 
amongst them. 

s The English reader, no doubt, is aware of the stoty of Ptocne and Phi- 
lomela, and Itys or Ityn, her son, for whose sad fate she, changed into a 
nightingale, was feigned to be ever mourning. The word ' Ityn' seems to 
be formed after the n&e of the nightingale. It would be usdesi to heap 
together the various passages of andent and modem poets, most of which axe 
well known, which have celebrated the sweet notes of this charming bird in 
as sweet poetry. One not generally quoted is to be met in Ludan's little 
poem on the Gout : 

Ka) t^XTtpog xa^ SKot* 

Tlv "iTuir trriut ioLxpijMfj 

*Ar$)s y6ots dt}}8a;y. 

Hemsterhuis defends the quantity of the penultima of hixpvctf : but Saxpuo, 
the noun, is always short, and ioixpuo>^ the verb, long. It is very easy here 
to read for Scuc^oif, iaxp^oa'\ 



w 
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CASSAKDRA. 

Ah, ah] the ^riD nightio^de makes me to moan, 

To think of her fate, so unlike to my own ; 

She has groves and green trees, and she lives in the 

glade 
A sweet life, embowered in yon darksome shade. 
She grieves not, she grieves not, thou^ in her dark 

bower ; 
The sedgy brooks round her their lullabies pour! 
My doom is the axe and the sharp-edged spear. 

CHORUS. 

Ah ! whence are these sorrows that gush from thy eyes. 
As if thou wert dreaming of woe. 
And the raging of God thou hast on thy mien. 
With ominous cry, and the scream of affiight, 
All dismally chanting, and tben all at onoe 
On the notes of the clarion blowing so loud? 
Whence hast thou the spell of more than nuu/s lore. 
The ill-tiding, horrible spell? 

CASSANDRA. 

O rueful, sad wedding ! wedding black as midni^t, 
When Paris did wed for his kinsmen^s death-dole ! 
O Scamander ! alas ! oh, my sweet native stream ! 
Ah, wretch that I am ! then I roved by thy stream V 
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On thy broad beach reclining while yet I was young, 

And fresh in thy bosquets I carelessly sung : 

But now I am like to wander soon 

By the banks of Acheron, and sing my lays 

To the dank sedges of Cocy tus dim ! 

CHORUS. 

What^s this thou hast oracled, horrid and clear? 
A babe might e'en know it. My engored heart 
Is beaten with blood, whilst thou keep'st lament, 
M(Daning piteously still in thy sorrowful plight, 
Making moan that astounds me to hear. 

CASSANDRA. 

O ye woes ! O ye woes ! of a city so sad, 
When 'mid labours and horrors she perish'd entire ! 
O holy feasts, sacrifice, and blood of kine. 
When my father kept festival in his old towers ! 
But nought did the sacrifice, gorged with the blood 
Of the rich meadow-feeders, or holy feasts save 
The city so sad ; but she 's pass'd through the storm 
Of passion and sufiering, e'en now as she stands. 
And I my warm Uood soon on earth shall pour I 

CHORUS. 

That strain ^s a sequel to the strain before. 

'Tis some God who has put that bad sprite in thy mind. 
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With the power of a denum and strong heavy spell. 
Making death-bearing outcries and horrible moan. 
I am confounded, and know not the end. 

CASSANDRA. 

Though know it; for no longer like a bride 
He^U veil his visage dim; * the oracle 
Peeps through the mistiness, and drives the clouds 
On to the eastward : blow, b kiga he will come, 
Rolling his woeajipon thelit oi ' my bea fch ! 
And wiH stirlnnS t mi nut th e troubled deep 
A wave much huger Against the Eastern cliff 
Dasl4ng in daylight. I shall have no more 
To teach ye in enigmas; I 'II speak plain. 
And be ye witness whilst I snuf&ng blood 
Run on the footsteps of things done of old. 
Pale phantoms brood within yon guarded towers, 
And ne'er do vanish from the spectred halls ; 
Screams are heard nightly, and a dismal din 
Of strange, terrific, and unearthly quires. 
Singing in horrid, full harmonic chord ! 
Like what they sing of! nothing good I ween ! 
And there are those, who bide within the house. 
Right hard to drive such inmates out of doors. 



^ The prospect here dean np, the prophetess sees the clouds disappearing 
from before a dear wind, and futurity appearing mofre distinctly. 
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j^ j For, blood of mortal man since they have drank, 
Their riot more imquenchable does grow ; 
The Masque of Sisters ! ^ the Erinnyes drear ! 
They are all seated in the rooms above, 
Chanting how At^ came into the house ^ 

» K&fjiog av/y6tm ^EptvvCw is ' a Masque of the Sister Furies.* This wofd 
has been wrongly translated ' Comus,' and the commentators on Milton, 
Mr. Warton and Mr. Todd, haye in vain sought in this passage a prototype 
of Milton's Comus, unless indeed Milton misunderstood the passage, which 
is very possible, with Stanley and others. K&fios is ^ a masque or band of 
revdlers.' Dem. c Mid. ed. Reiske, 517* Ko) i xfi/to^ xo) oi ntujut^itii, xc) 
0/ rparyMi. The first personification of Comus as a divinity I remember is 
m Ludan's Tragopod. Ka) xpif fiiKog xtpavXcv, ^pvyku xar Spta Tft<if\w 
K&/iw $o«tci Avid)', also in Philoetiatus' IooneS| 3. 'O Mfum i Kwfios irctp* 
^ rh KwftdJ^tn h cn^p^nms^ »pirrni(i» h) raSg roS ^oiK&fiw Hpcug, Fletcher, in 
the Spanish Curate, has the same expression : *• A masque qfaU ihe Furies 
diall dance to you.* 

* The crime in the fiunily of Atreus, here alluded to, was the adultery of 
Thyestes with Aerope, his brother's wife, idiich fimned the subject of 
Euripides* Cresste, and is here alluded to in the line ^Ovkg iif\<pou rtf wa- 
roivTi ^^/Kttiif . Otherwise the first crime upon record of this unfortunate 
fiunily was the treadierous murder of MyrtUus by Pelopa, on the fidse ac- 
cusation of his wife Hippodamia. See the story told at fiill length, and not 
much to the credit of this young Grecian princess, in Eustathius, 185. edit. 
Rom. The intrigue of Thyestes and Aerope is alluded to also in £urq>. 
Elec 720. where it i^pears also that this fiiitbless queen stole for her lover 
the golden lamb from his brother, which, as fiible says, occasioned the phe- 
nomenon of the change of ^e course of the sun, supposed by some to convey, 
under this doud of fable, some ancient tradition of some great changes in the 
heavenly bodies. However, all this tissue of horrors and crimes seems to have 
been unknown to Homer, who in his second book gives us to understand that 
Atreus and Thyestes lived in harmony together, and that Thyestes was a 
' great graxkr;* and does not hint at this larceny of the golden lamb, nor at 
the other scandal, which occasioned such a ccmimotion in nature. Vairo also, 
de Re Rustic^ sdves thb story of the golden lamb into the general opulence 
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In the beginning : gloomily they look ! 
JBach sings the lay in catches rounds each has 
Foam on her lips, and gnashes grim her teeth. 
Where heavily the incestuous brother sleeps, 
Stretched in pale slumber on the haunted bed. 
Ha! do the shafts fly upright at the mark? 
Fly the shafts right, or has the yew-bow missed? 
Methinks the wild beast in the covert 's hit ; 
Or rave I, dreaming of prophetic lies. 
Like some poor nunstrel knocking at the docnrs ? ' 



of Thyestes: *• Veteres poetc, qui ipms pecudes propter caiitatem auroai 
habnine pdles tradiderunt, ut Aigb Atreus quam sibi Thyesten subduze 
queritur.' In a fragmeot of the Atreus of Aocios, Atreus, probably iqpdo- 
gizmg or aoooimting for the cruel banquet he had served up to his brother, 
reverts to this theft of the golden lamb, idiich he represents as givco hhn as 
a soft of palladium: 

Addo hue quod mihi portento eodestiim pater 

Prodigium misit, regni stabilimen mei, 

Agnum inter pecudes anie& darum oom&. 

Quondam Thyesten depere ausum e regii. 

Qui in re adjutiicem oonjugem cq>it sibi. 
It appears ftom Pansanias, ii. 18. that the ram was a bearing upon Thyestes* 
tomb, near Aigos ; the same author also ascribes the crimes of the family, not 
to their natural depravity, but to the crime of Pdops in the murder of Myr- 
tilus, and the evil Genius that consequently attended them. To revert, how- 
ever, to the lamb, Macrobius, Sat ui. 8. informs us, from the book called 
OtUntarium Tutcum^ that a lamb, of a red or golden colour, was a happy 
portent, and portended wealth, dominion, and prosperity to the owner, and to 
this day a lamb seen in a dream portends luck. . 

* Singers in Greece went about the streets knocking at the doors, and 
dancing. Their music was called eo^oxojr/xiv or KpovafBupo*. See Heurs. 
Ordi. ^sch. 213. Also Hes. in v. and Athen. 618. 
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Comei bear thou witness, out with it on oath. 
That I know well the old sins of this house. 

CHORUS. 

How can an oath, the evil fix^d so fictst,^ 
Help it or cure it? But thou movest our wonder. 
Bred in strange land, in city stranger-tongued. 
Far beyond seas, that thou shouldst speak as if 
Thou hadst been present at the scenes thou speak'st of. 

CASSANDRA. 

Prophet Apollo gave me this high Ixxm. 

CHORUS. 

From love of thee? ihe God, felt he desure? 

CASSANDRA. 

Before this hour I fearM for shame to tell it 

CHORUS. 

Ay, for great folks are delicate and nice. 

CASSANDRA. 

He was a champion, vehemently breathing 
The breath of love and pleasing fire upon me. 

CHORUS. 

Came there a marriage dien ^twixt him and thee? 



1 I follow Stephens* leading ir^/ua ytnitwg wee/hy and not ir^y/uo, a oon- 
jectoze of Auratiu. Whidiever of the two we adopt, it it dear, that these 
woids are to be taken as the * accusativiis poidens ;* for to oonstrae diem m 
apposition with ^^xo^, as they commonly are, would be to obtrude an unne- 
cessary piece of frigidity or ftistian upon ^sdiiylns. 
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CASSANDRA. 

I said it should be^ but I spoke him false/ 

CHORUS. 

At that time wast thou of his arts i>ossest ? 

CASSANDRA. 

E^en SO5 that I was then a prophetess 
Foretelling to my country all its woes ! 

CHORUS. 

How then ? And didst thou 'scape Apollo^s wrath ? 

CASSANDRA. 

For my transgression^ none believed my words !^ 

CHORUS. 

To us thy words seem worthy of belief 

CASSANDRA. 

O! O! hu! hu! alas! 
The pains again have seized me ! my brain turns ! 
Hark to the alarum and prophetic cries 1 
The dizziness of horror swims my head ! 
D'ye see those yonder, sitting on the towers? 
Like dreams their figures ! Blood-red is their hair ! 

1 All this story of Apollo's love for Cas8and^^ his gift to her of inspration, 
and her chaste deception of him, are commonly known. Lyoophion, in his 
Alexandra, makes her give the same history of it, line 350. 
'H T^i* do^ffTov nrSot, *Q.p(rviv Bth» 
AArroyr iXixTptm ixSeiKftSffa ^ifi^ftvp, 
3 So also Lycophron : 

n/0-riv yokp iifx&it Aivpiidf n6ff(ptff§. 
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Like young ones murdetM by mtike kinsmen false ! 

Horrible shadows! wiA hluids full of flesh 1 

Their bowels and their entiaib they hold up, 

Their own fleshy O most execrable dish I 

They hold it ; out of it th^ir &ther ate ! 

But in revenge of them there 's one who plots^ 

A certain homebred^ crouchmg^ coward lioti; 

Upon his lair the rolling Ikm turns, 

And keeps house close, until the coming of 

My master! said I master? Out! alas! 

I am a slate, and I must bear the yoke* 

King of the ships, and saeker of great Troy, 

Thou know'st not what a hateM bitch's tongae> 

Glozing and fawning, sleek&ced all the while. 

Will do! like At^ steaMng in the dark! 

Out on such daring! femak will turn slayer 

And kill the male I What name to call her? Snake, 

Horrible monster> crested amf^isbsena, 

Or some dire Scylk dwelling amid rocks I 

Ingulphing seAitten in her howling Cates t 

The ntvikig of Hefl*^ motiber flies her cheek% 

And, like a pitiless Mars, her nostrils breathe 

To all around her war and trumpet> rage. 

O what a shout was there ! it tore the skieS; 

As in the battle when the dde roBs back ! 
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'Twas the great champioiiess — ^how fierce^ how fell ! 
No, 'tis all joy, and welcome home, sweet lordi 
The war is o^er, the merry feast ^s begun. 
Well, well, ye don't bdieve me — ^'tis all one. 
For why! what will be, will be ; time will come ; 
Ye will be there, and pity me, and say, 
' She was indeed too true a porophetess.' 

CHORUS. 

The Thyestean feast of children's flesh, 
I know it! and I shudder ! Fear is on me. 
Hearing it nothing likened at or sketch'd. 
The very truth ; but for those other things, 
I heard! and fallen out from the course I run. 

CASSANDRA. 

I say thou shalt see Agamemnon's death ! 

CHORUS. 

Hush, hush, unhappy one, lie sdll thy tongue. 

CASSANDRA. 

But Pflson does not this my word conirol ! 

CHORUS. 

Not if it be; but be it not, good Grods! 

CASSANDRA. 

Good man, you pray ; of minrder are their thoughts ! 

CHORUS. 

What man such execrable deed designs? 
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CASSANDRA. 

The man? I pity thee ; thou'rt wondrous dim, 
And hast my oracles o*erlookM indeed ! 

CHORUS. 

I heard strange things, strange rumors^ yet I heard not 
The name of an assassin that I know ! 

CASSANDRA. 

And yet I know the Greek tongue, ^ ah, too well ! 



1 I have, in rendering this passage, letained iiriorafiou^ the reading of all 
the editions before Porson^s. Why Markland, on Iphig. Taur. 341. should 
have changed it into Imaronront I know not, except for the purpose of weaken- 
ing the sense of the first of the two lines in questbn, and totaUy destroying 
that of the second. To the Chorus, who says, ' I don't understand you,* 
Cassandra replies, ' Yet I speak your own language to you, I know it too 
well! (This too well contains a fine, pLuntive, melancholy reflection in her 
mouth.) To which the Chorus naturally replies (with the significant ellipsis 
contained in the particles xai yip), ' Yes, yes, no question as to your 
knowledge, for you know even the Oracles ; yet to m^ they are difiicult to 
comprehend.* Now how would it stand with the other reading Mffraffou ? 
' Chorus. I don't understand you.* ^ Cassandra. Yes you do, for you know 
Greek too welL' What cogency is there in this ? For a Trojan to say to 
a Oredan, * You must understand me, for you speak Greek,' is a won 
sequitur, unless the Trojan also speak Greek. Besides, why should the 
Chorus, being a Greek, speak Greek too wellf In the mouth of Cassandra, 
applied to herself, these words have a deep, a phiintive, and melancholy 
allusion to her having had too much intercourse with that people, or to her ill- 
fated gift df languages and prophecy. As applied to the Chorus, these words 
have no meaning. But the second line (with the reading infarota-ou in the 
first) suffers still more in the sense; for thus the Chorus would reply: 
' Yes, I do know Greek, for I know Oracles also ; yet they are difikult.* 
What! would he who professed two lines before his ignorance, whose 
ignorance is the whole matter in question, would he say in substance, '*' I 
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CHORUS. 

Ay, and the orades of Pythian doom; 

But yet they 're dark, and hard to find for me. 

CASSANDRA. 

O what a mighty fire comes rolling on me ! 
Help ! help ! Lycean Apollo 1 ' Ah me ! idi me ! 
She there^ that two-legged lioness ! lying with 
A wolf^ the highbred Hon being away^ 
Will kill me ! woeful creature that I am ! 
And like one busy mixing poison up^ 
She^U fill me such a cup^ too in her ire ! 



don't understand you,' and then subjoin, ^for I do?* Of course, tliis rea- 
soning is built on the basis, that if iir(aracoti is read in the first line, Mffrafiat 
must be understood in the second, and vice vers&» Put the passage at full 
length: 

K. Kai ;uV ayav y* *E>c>k)ji»* tTF^ffTOifxoit fArt*. 

X. Ka) {ipQwf X/yfif lirfffraffat) y^p tu irv$6xpatT0f dv<r/ti(xB^ 5* (l/uung, 

1 The reader must not confound Lycean with Lydan, of or belonging to 
Lyda; Lycean is the god of light, from the old word Xuxi;, whence the 
liatin ^ lux :' dc/u^iA^x)} »u|, in Homer : KvxiSag, ^ a year ;' or it may mean 
^ the wolf-god;' for it appears from Macrobhis, 1 Sat c. 17- that the sun 
was designated under the hieroglyph of a wolf {KCxos) at Lycopolis. Hence 
\vx6(pa*s (properly speaking) ' wolf's light,' the dusk, and the French ex- 
{>resdon, *■ entre diien et loup.' Porphjrry remarks, that many Oods have 
the names of animals, derived from Egyptian hieroglyphs, among others 
*Air6\\(ap Auxciof, and Atowaog Etpa^Kunjf ; the meaning of the latter, Tan. 
Faber, in his letters, ingeniously illustrates, and maintains against £usta« 
thius and Stephois. 

* CljTtemnestra is here described by Cassandra as brewing a mess of her 
motives and passions that influenced her to commit the murder of her hus- 
band. When Jamie, in the Spanish Curate, proposes to Violante respecting 
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She cries out^ whetting all the while a sword 
'Gainst him, ^tis me, and for my bringing here 
That such a forfeit must be paid with death ! 

why then keep this mockery on my head ? 
Off with ye, laurels, necklaeei^ and wands 1 
The crown of the prophetic maiden's gone ! 

[Tearing her robes. 
Away, away! die ye ere yet I die! 

1 will requite your blessings, thus, thus, thus! 
find out some other maiden, dight her rich, 
Ay, dight her rich in miseries like me ! 
And lo ! Apollo ! himself! tearing off 

My vest oracular ! Oh ! cruel God ! 
Thou hast beheld me, e'en in these thy robes. 
Scoff 'd at when I was with my kinsmen dear, 
And made my enemies' most piteous despite, 
And many a bad name had I for thy sake ; 
A Cybele's mad-woman, beggar priestess, 

Octavio: * Let faim ]i?e then, smce you eeteem bim innooent ;* she replies, 
^No^ Jamie, he shaU make up the mess: now strike together.' Ka/AoV 
/kU0^» M^ia-u xir^f, I cannot help suspecting that this word /uo-d^y, which 
has perplexed the critics, and, taken in its usual acceptation, is certainly dif- 
ficult to reconcile to the meaning of this passage, may be used here in a sense 
peculiar, and perhiqps fiimiliar at Athens, that of a c«p, firom the custom of 
a cup being given as a prize fat comedy. Hesychius explains it, fua^h^ 
iL/if9p4oLi and the old man m the ^ Wasps' seems to play upon its double 
meaning, when he says : 

M)|8flirtfT* T/oi/t* iMp&TWj MISOON 'Aya9o2f Aae/ftOMf. 
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Despised^ unheeded^ beggared, and In hunger; 
And yet I bore it all for thy sweet sake. 
And now to fill thy cup of yengeanoe up. 
Prophet/ thou hast undone thy prophetess! 
And led me to these passages of death ! 
A block stands for the altar of my sire ; ^ 
It waits for me, iipon its edge to die, 
Stagger'd with blows^^in hot red spouting blood 1 
Oh ! oh ! but the great Grods will hear my cries 
Shrilling for yengeance through the vaulted roofs ! 
The Gods will venge us when we^re dead and cold. 
Another gallant at death-deeds will come ! 
Who 's at the gates? a young man, fair and tall, 
A stranger, by his garb, from foreign parts ; 
Or one who long since has been exiled here : 
J A stripling, murderer of his mother's breast! 
Brave youth, avenger of his father^s death \ 
He'll come to build the faigh^wrougbt architrave, 
Surmounting all the horrors of the dome«>^ 
I say, the Gods have sworn that he shall come. 

1 BoffioU veirp^ 8* &rr hri^n^ot fii>tt^ ^ My warm blood at the altar 
shall be shed:* so Potter renders it. On the contrary, ^schyliis contrasts 
the block, ixf^n^^^ where QiSQWdra was tp di^ with the alt^r, ^<»f^h ^^^^^^ 
her fiither died. 

s In the original, Sreig T&crh ^ptyxArto* ^/Xoip, ' To put the cornice or 
captal on these family calamities*' Tq^et h^ most uniu»oant»hly, traos- 
lated it, ' by his friends fenced from these deeds of violence.' The same 
metajdunr is used m Eur. Here. Fiir. n«iSox7tKi|0-(Xf i&fia ^piyu&acu xaxoTf. 
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His father's corse (his crest lies on the ground) 
RiseSi and towers before him on the road ! 
What mourning still ? what still my eyes in tears? 
And here, too, weeping on a foreign land ? 
ly who have seen high-towered Dion^s town 
Fall, as it fell; whilst they who dwelt therein 
Are, as they are ! before high-judging Heaven ! 
Ill go and do it! I'll be bold to die! 
I have a word with ye, ye gates of Hell ! 

[To the gates qfthepalaee as she is about to enter. 
I pray ye, let me have a mortal stroke. 
That without struggling, all this body's blood 
Pouring out plenteously, in gentle stream 
Of easy dying, I may close my eyes ! 

CHORUS. 

O woeful creature, woeful, too, and wise ! 

O maid, thou hast been wand'ring far and wide ! 

But if in earnest thou dost know thy fate. 

Why like a heifer, goaded by a god. 

Dost thou thus fearless to the altar walk ? 

CASSANDRA. 

Hide where I will, O strangers ! run swift feet. 
No feet can swifter than time's hour-glass run. 

CHORUS. 

Ay; but the laggard in the race of death. 
He who comes last, has vantage of the time* 
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\ My day is come ! vain flight were little gain ! 

CHORUS. 

Know then thou ^It suffer from being over bold ! 

CASSANDRA. 

But to die gloriously is honour^s crown ! 

CHORUS. . 

None ever hears the happy speak such words! * 

CASSANDRA. 

Oh father! oh! thou! and thy noble sons 1 

[Startinff back. 

CHORUS. 

What ails thee now ? What horror makes thee start, 
Running thus wildly backward ? 

CASSANDRA, 

Foh!£6h!foh! 

CHORUS. 

What means fob, fob? Some loathing at the heart? 

CASSANDRA. 

The house breathes scents of murdVous dropping 
blood! 

1 Ouh)g etxovtt roeSra rant n)^cufi6vm, Stanley tiandates it, * Nemo feliciiim 
hiBC audit,' when it should have been ' Nemo audit hiec ex felidbus,' or ^ ex 
ore felicium.* Potter has made strange work of it by his version, viz. 
' None of the happy shuns his destined end;' and by his perasting, not- 
withstanding Heath's directions to the contrary, to put the line in the mouth 
of Cassandra, whieh should have been in that of the Chorus. 
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How so ? 'lis mmtU of Imniuig sacrifice 1 

CASSANDRA. 

Like is die vapour $» from Out a tomb I 

OROAUS. 

A dismal character thou ^yest the bouse ! 

CASSANDHA. 

Well, well, I % enter, and my shrieks go with me ! 
E^en in these horrid domes I 'U wail aloud 
Myself and Agamemnon!^ FareweU»Ufe! 
I Ve had enough of thee ! O strangers, strangers ! 
See, see ! I fly not, like the fluttering bird, 
Behind the bush to save me ; not like her 
Shunning the fowler, when I know His vain. 

bear this witness to a dying woman 

When the day comes that wife shall die for maid. 
And man for man, that illrStarr^d husband sad ! 
Ye are my witnesses ! remember that ! 
A dying woman speaks ! remember me ! 

CHORUS. 
Oh ! I do pity thee, unhappy maid ! 
For thy sad tragic and predestined fate. 

CASSANDRA. 

Once more \ once more ! oh let my voice be heard ! 

1 love to sing the dirges of the dead, 
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My own death kneU, myidf my dealb knell ring ! 
The sun rides high, but soon will set forme ; 
O smi! I pray to thee by thy last light. 
And mito those who will me honour do. 
Upon my hateful murderers wreak the blood ^ 
Of the poor slave they nmrder in her chains, 
A helpless, easy, unresisting yictun I 
O mortal, mortal state I and what art thou? 
E^en in thy glory comes the changing shade, 
And makes thee like a vision glide away ! 



> To7g T ifttitg Tifia^puff *£")($ pots (^ovtlifft rttig l/txiig rtnn i/ttdC, lliere is 
a something enibamased about this passage which strongly lavoura of some 
oomiption. Dr. Blomfield has not mended it by reading roi' i/utoOg rtfiaipwg 
r/Vfliy, because roia r/viiv, or 8/xi|» r/»ciy, are phrases in use iat the punUhed 
and not the punither. It is evident the wotds do not cohere or oonttrne 
together, which, I think, should be shown in the printing by a pause after 
rtfiei6pot( — ^and after kxJipoTe poftVa-t rtitf l/«o«(^-^ It mig^t have been the in- 
tention of the poet, by broken sentences to describe the agitation of Cassandra, 
in her last speedi, in the moments she knew to be her last, in the tumult of 
human passion, and the fury of pn^hetic exaltation. It might be proposed 
to read the passage thus : 

np\s JoTarov ^f, rwg r ifultg rtfMf4pugj 
*Ey$po7s f09§vat TUg ifAdts r%h%n ^^»ov 

Certainly thii word rhw has usurped the place of the noer and more un- 
known word ri/y(i», in Asdi. Choeph. 647* T/»f i ^^p, yjpint^ xAvr^ Bovvi^pm 
'Eptnify till Sdiutz judkaously restored Tc/mi, from Aldus and Roborteyi. 
In Buz. Hec 28t. tk ri*^ *Xx*^>^^s IMKwg vtfm ^y ; aad In the SuppL 
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1JS4 i(GAM£MNOK. 

And flieh misfortune lakes the moistened jspuhge. 
And clean effaces aU the picture out ! ^ 

[£j:t^ Cassandra. 

CHORUS. 

To fortune all men homage jmy,^ 

And of its worship never tire. 

No one excludes the great man from his house. 

Him whom the passing finger points, 

And cries, * Don't enter I* there 's no room for theeP 

And this our king ! The Gods have blest his arms. 

And given him Priam's city, whence he comes 

JHome with celestial honours ; but if now 



> 



; He is to rue the blood of olden times, 'A ^. 

^*c o IN ^jj^ dying, to the deadjthe)forfeit pay — / 

Who of mortals would hot wish. 
As he hears the story told, 

672. 2c6{;bvT«p* ciulh hofinot rstvou <pc>ov, in which latter passage Mus- 
grave, very unleamedly, proposes to read r/vcm or rtaai. Should I be 
asked how to render in English re/yeiy (p6vov^ I should find it difficult to 
convey its precise meaning, which is something like, ^ Impute it on a long 
account.' 

> The same metaphor occurs in a fragment in Stob. xxii. 

Kpnti rig ocut\v vojit^ft iitQpumwif /iSyav 

*0> 'EBAAEI^EI vp6(paffts fi rvyoSff oKov ; 

^ Mijxer iffixBnSf rdeSc (poweSv. The placing of the ammia in this line is 

Tery important. Dr. Blomfidd has placed it wrongly after raSc ; but in his 

additbnal notes he adopts the pri^ier punctuation, which is learnedly pointed 

out in the Monthly Review, V. 52, in a very able article on Bothe*s ^scfayltts. 
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That his own horoscope ndgfat be 
Beneath a low and hanpless star? 

AGAMEMNON (within). 

OlOt within there ! stabbM ! O J atabVa to death! 

JPIRST CHOBUS. 

List ! some one cries ! I heard a voice cry^ stabV4! ' 

1 The part wfaidi the Chorus acts duriDg this whole scene, during the 
murder of Agamemnon, and whilst his cries are heard, may appear to the 
English reader stzange and pusiUanimoos ; and the poet may by sudi 
readers be accused of caricaturing the helplessness and feebleness of old age, 
almost to the pdnt of introducing a piece of burlesque in the midst of a 
horrid scene of tn^;edy. However* it may be said liar our old gentlemen, that 
though in this crisis their deeds amount to nothing, yet their sentiments are 
noble, manly, and virtuous. Euripides, a professed follower of nature, has, 
in his HippoljTtus, carried the conduct of the Tnezenian damsels who com* 
po6e his chorus, to a much higher degree of insensibility and egotism^ and 
has certainly unnecessarily taken occasion to sport with the better feelings^ 
4uid bare the selfishness of the human heart For in that play, when the 
cries of Phaedra are heard from behind the scenes in the agony of death (die 
was then hanging), to a proposal made by part of the Chorus, who call out, 
^ Our queen is hanging ! shall we go and deliver her from the rope ?* 
the other part of the Chorus answers their ccmirades very coolly, ' *Tis not 
.our place ; are there not men-servants to do that service? Meddling in this 
life often brings us into trouble :' or in the words of Hamlet to Poloniui^ 
' We find that to be too busy, is some danger.* No wonder such senti>* 
ments should have met with reprobation; and accordingly we find Aristotle, 
Poet. 28. taxing Euripides with his exhibition of unnecessary bad character 
in his Menelaus, in Orestes, votpdhty/nx ^$ous xovrip^oig /iri ovayxaLy. But to 
return to iBschylus. In this instance he could not have done othendse: he 
4»uld not have made the Chorus fly to the assistance of their master ; 4h^ 
were not^ in fiu^t, actors ; they were not on the stagey but stationed on the 
'Thymde, which they never quitted : they were, in fiiet, more spectaton than 
^icton, or, as it were, a middle party between both; so that in &ct the re- 
presentation was a play in a play. To Hamlet, who is explaining the play, 



1X6 AGAMEBINOK. 

A6A8IEHNON. 

O! O! again! another blowl 01 01 

SBOOKD CHORUS. 

^Hs the kkg^s voice! Ye Gods ! the deed is doing ! 

TmaD CHORUS. 

Harki let us quickly counsel what to do, 

FOURTH CHORUS, 

Let ^s raise the town, and cry through all the streets. 
Help, help, and succour to die palace gates ! 



Ophfiini lays, * Yda are as good as a Chorus, my lord;* meaBoig ^bes&ry a 
gi>-befeween between the acton and spectators. The Chorus was the oagtati 
and sabstanthre part of the representation ; the getting K up was a matter of 
8tat0^ and the sulijeet of contention of the tribes, who iried with each 4»ther in 
tfae exhibition of their respective Ghomsee. The first persons in ea(& tifbe 
werei^pointed Choiag^ and rirafled each other in the splendor and i^puatus 
ui tluir Chorases, ^wfao irsre diosen, taught, and practised £at some time 
htfoie the grand LenaMui and DSonysian lestivals. It was a grand natmiel 
eiinbition of mosic and dandng, and the poets, properly speaking, tacked on 
the dialogne to heighten the pleasure, and ditersify ihe amusement. From 
the splendor of Ae representation, and the beauty of the dresses, the dM&dng, 
and the muac, assockUed wiA the finest flig^ of poetry, the Chorus was 
IpBobaiUy the moift attract!^ part of the representation ; though to us, 
sti^^ed of all its adjuncts, it is the least Interesting, and considered, in a 
aaiodem phiy, as a useless encun^ranoe. Bonssean, in his remarks on the 
l^era of Aloestis, has eome very pertinent remaiks both on the dramas and 
the language of Greece ; contending that the former were operas, and that 
the latter was of so musical a nature, that its mere pronundation, when in 
terse, oonstituted musk ; whcveas, he says, in all modem languages &e 
aisoeialiennr music Wkh words is imnatnral, and ha r dly i eier a ble* Henee 
misk OB, la operas, where niunc prerails, sense, poetry, and dramatie interest 
'Mmah; ^»«ry diihently in Chreece, where tme he^^itened ^ pleasofeof the 
other. 



Let ^s bi«ak in ingtantly and see wliftt *b doii6, 
When the fresh gw(»^d b streammg with the blood 1 

SIXTH CHORDS. 

So say I ! something must be quickly done ! 
It is no time for daDying and delay! 

SEVENTH CHORUS, 

'Tis clear as day they mean to forge us chwis : 
The overture of tyranny 's begim ! 

EIGHTH CHORUS. 

Gods ! we stand loitering here ! fie^ fie, for shame ! 
Arm^ arm^ and bustle, if ye take the field. 

NINTH CHORUS. 

I know not what to say, or what to counsel! 
He counsels best who acts upon the spot! 

TENTH CHORUS, 

I 'm also at like loss ! What can I do ? 
I cannot raise the dead up with my cries ! 

ELEVENTH CHORUS. 

What ! shall we yield, and drag out our existence 
Beneath the sceptre of these shameful princes? 

TWELFTH CHORUS. 

'Tis not endurable ! 'tis best to die ! 
Death is more sweet than tyranny to taste ! 

THIRTEENTH CHORUS. 

But are we clear that murder has been done ? 
What proof besides the groaning that we heard? 
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FOUjlTBENTH CHORUS. 

We should know well before we speak onH thus. 
To know is one thing, and to guess, another ! 

FIFTEENTH CHORUS. 

YouVe right! you're right! for certain let us know 
What has fallen out, and how Atrides is. 



AGAMBMKON. 1*9 



% Enter Clytemnestra. 

CLYTEMNSSTRA. 

Of much before fidr i^oken for the tune 
To speak the contiajtj, I will not Mush. 
How could I otherwise i For who would not. 
Plotting in deep revenges hate ^gaiiust hate. 
Though yet in seeming they may still be friends, 
Would not the net of his destruction bar 
So high, that out of it ^t were vain to leap ? 
And this great cbampion^p has been to me 
A matter of much ntu»ng from of old. 
From an dd tend, and has come forth in tkxis, 
Though long delayM ! — These hands have struck the 
Wow!' 

^ Thus have I trandated in three Unes, idAout adiiiig a «i«gle idea^ 4^ 
fring^ Use, "Eamixa ^ iy9 tvouv W »^§if>yaa-ftiMts. It it a beautiftd iyie^ 
pregnant and full of mealing, Imt has been sadly mlsiiMerprstfld ; md evoi 
Dr. Blomfield, who has restored the text, after Sdiutz, by reading tirata lor 
tva-*^ seems not to have understood k, by proposmg to remote it from its 
present place. Potter evidenlly grossly mietainBlated it : ^ Often have I 
stood to assay die execution where he fell ;' m tf *mtxa were iartiv^ and as if 
hr \^%tf>y»a-fiiwts bore a totally dffierent s^ine from irkaX it does. Gesauboa 
also has made a miserable yersion, viz. ' Constitui AgamemnoBeil prope ea 
quae in faanc rem paraveram, uln k me caesus est,' tberd^ Nbdciing W 
^upyaff/iiims * ^<^ ea quae paraveram,' instead of its ufliibnEi meankig, 
* res petacia «st,' or < re peracttU' One <^ the causes of the misimdentaiidiiig 
Chis fine b its brenty, and its intemipCioBs ; and the crities have not obser^ 



ISO AGAMEMNON. 

^Tis like the deeds that have been done of yOre ! 

Pcutt! and my feet are now upon the spot ! 

And so I did it, and I '11 not deny it. 

That fly he could not, nor himself defend ! 

A net without an outlet, as it were 

A drag for fishes, round about I staked, 

An evil garment ! yet all richly wrought ! 

I smote him twice : after two groans his limbs 

Sunk under him, and then upon the ground 

I clove at him again with a third blow. 

To quit my vow to Hades under ground. 

Warden of dead men in the pale blue lake ! 

Thus falling, his own life he renders up. 

Sighing and sobbing such a mighty gush. 

Which spouted from his streaming wounds amain, ^ 



that it 18 a solfloquy, and not part of the narrative, dytenmestza advances 
on the stage, firm in resolution, yet full of horror at the deed she had been 
committing, partly soliloquizing, partly addressing the Chorus. The line in 
question is a soliloquy, broken, interrupted, with long intervening pauses, 
and should not be printed as if it were in the plain continuity of nairative, 
but, "EoTijKa 8* U9 sxeua^'^iK* i^upyacr/Afms-—, 

> In die original, Kotxtpvat&v j|«7aev oJ/Aarog cr^oyV eAkXu fi* Ipifivfj 
^otH^tt ^otptetf Ipiaw. , I believe that in this passage the poet meant nothing 
more than to describe the forcible rush of blood from the stabs; and that 
B^tXAci is ooly a very powerful metaphor, and not to be taken literally, as if 
Agamemnon in his last moments actually threw his blood on his inb^mffl 
wife : the passage is horrid enough without that But see even that horror 
described, in a most heart-rending passage of Apollonius Rhodios, iv. 472, 
where the young Absyrtus is treadierously decoyed into an ambuscade by 
his wicked sister, Medea; in the midst of the conversation of the brother 
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That he cast on me the black bloody drops. 

In that black dew rejoicmg, as the se^s 

Joy at the coming of the heayen-sent shower 

Bauung upon them, m the blowing hour. 

When the sweet blossoms glow with purple birth. . 

This being e'en so, ye prime of Argive men, 

Rejoice ye, if rejoicing be your mood. 

I am so full of joy, that if ^t were seemly 

To pour libations on a corpse, I wou'^d do it; 

Andjust it were, ay, most exceeding just. 

With such accursed potions he who here 

Has fiU'd a chalice, drinks it off himself ! 

CHORUS. 

Amazement ! that a woman should thus speak ! 
What horrid boldness ! o^er her husband's corse! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Ye try me like a woman weak in mind. 
My heart shakes not, my tongue proclaims the deed. 
And thou, or praise, or blame me, as thou wilt, 
'Tis one to me ! He there is Agamemnon, 

and dster, Jason starts fimn his concealment and murders him ; the young 
man, stabbed and bleeding to death, holds his hands to catdi the gushing 
blood, and throws it on lus sister's white yeil> who was standing by, with her 
head tamed away. 

KoMtei 8* tlpwg 
Bv/iU earomtfoHf X^P""^* fiihat kfi(p(nip^a'n 
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My spouse, a corpse! Iliis right hand did the work, 
A righteous handicraftsman 1 Even so f 

€HORtJS. 

What e;vil thing, O woman ! hast thou ate 

Eatable, nursed upon earth'^s venom'd lap, 

Or potable^ from out the hoary sea, 

That thou hast put this sacrifice to bum 

Amidst the curses of the tongues of men? 

Thou hast cast him from tiiee, thou hast cut him off. 

Thou It be cast off thyself! 

A mighty hate unto thy country's men! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Now ye do doom me from this city flight 
And hatred, and to have the tongues of men 
In curses on me; but to this man then, 
No, not one word in pity didst thou speak. 
Who thought no more his tender child to spare 
Than a young lamb from fleecy pastures torn 
From out the midst of his unnumber'd sheep. 
His child, aad mme! the dear^ of my womb! 
When he her blood a drear enchantment pour'd 
To lull the bowlings of the Thracian blasts ! 
Was rft that a man to drive out from the gates 
To expiate pollutions ? But to me, 
Sitting in audience of my deeds, thou art 
A harsh judge ! But I say Ak unto thee ! 



\ 
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'Threaten awayj for I too am prepared 
In the like manner^-^rule me, if thou canst 
Get by thy hand the masteryr— rule me then— 
But if the contrary be the doom of God, 
I'll teach ye lessons for graybeards to loim* 

CHORUS. 

Outrageous is thy speech^ 

And mighty-minded ajre thy thougl^ ; 

And thy soul is maddening yet 

As on the gore drops firesfa and wet! 

A drop upon thy eyes does show 

Of unavenged blood.* 

The time will come, when left alone, 

Thou It wring thy hands, and Twdy moan 

Thy friends away, thy murderers by, 

Thou wilt pay blow for blow. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

And thou shalt hear my jyst and solemn oi^h t 



1 In this passnge I have followed ihe exceUent reading and punctuation 
of Dr. Blomfield's edition. 

3 From the corrupt reading of St^hens, MV'xpintav r/«Toy, CSanter has 
made ifinpiicu (Ict/ctov; Schutz, adhering still closer to the letters, ou irpixu 
ftT/cToy. The reader will see I have followed the former. This word seems 
strangdy used in Ion. 701. Tiiffis V dcr/cro^ ^/Xcdv: indeed it is uncere- 
monioosly ejected by Barnes, who, *• pro more suo,' introduces ax/x>iTOf into 
the text 
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By the fiiU vengeance taken for my child,* 
By At^ and Erinnys> at whose shrines 
I *ve slain this nian> a bloody sacrifice, 
I think not in the House of Fear to walk,^ 
Whilst on my hearth iEgisthus bumeth fire. 
As he is wont, his heart still true to mine : 
For he 's my boldness, and no little shield. 
Low lies the man who did me deadly wrong ; 
Low lies the minion of Troy's fair Chryseids : 
And she his captive, and his soothsayer. 
His paramour, his lovely prophetess. 
She whom he trusted, true to him in bed. 
And, on the naval gallies as she rode. 
Not unrequited, what these two have done ! 
For he e^en so ; and she most like a swan^ 

Dice was a goddess, see Glem. Alex. Protr. 12. which I note to excuse 
myself for having throughout used the name of this personification of justice, 
not familiar to English ears. No apology is needed for At^ nor Erinnys, 
their names heing fiimiliarized to English ears by our inmiortal Shakspeaie: 
JuL Caesar. And Caesar's spirit ranging for revenge, 

With At^ by his side, come hot from HelL 
3 ' House of Fear ;' a mode of expression common in our En^ish writers. 
House of Ignorance occurs in Fletcher's Spanish Curate, when Bartolo, not 
being able to find entrance into liis own house, exclaims. Act 4. S. 6. 
^ I '11 make ye hear : the house of Ignorance, 
No sound inhabits here.' 
3 On the song of swans, see a beautiful passage in the Phaedon of Plato, 
where the philosopher controverts the common notion of the song of swans 
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Kept singing still her last song in the world, 
A deadly, wailing, melancholy strain : 
Now on the earth she lies, stretchM out in blood. 
And her dishevellM tresses sweep the ground : 
Cold sweats of death sit on her marble &ce ; 
I His love ! his beauty! ^was to me he brought 
This piece of daintiness to cheat my bed ! 

SEMICHORUS. 

Oh ! for some sudden Fate on downy wing. 

Without or pain, or sick-bed^ moan, 

Wafting with her a deep sleep, 

A sleep that ne'er will end, 

Now my gl'acious monarches dead. 

Now my friend and guardian^s sped. 



being a diige ; and maintains, that the song of all biids, the nightingale 
amongst others, is indicative of happiness. This may be veiy true, but it 
is vastly unpoetical f Poetry cannot divest itself of the mournful song of the 
nightjngaV in a dark grove. See, in ApoU. Rhod. iv. a most beautiful 
description of the wailing of Medea and her damsels, all night long, on the 
desert sands of Libya, stranded and forlorn, compared to the mournful song 
of the swans in the dewy meadows of Pactolus : 

*Q.g 8" irl xaXc^ y^o»7o^ sir o^puct UaHltitXoto 

*Ep(r^ue ftpifUTM vorafioto TijHoXk ^itOpa, 
*SiS ai lit) ^orydoEf $ifi$teu xothicn l$ifpas 

> The word tifxMrfipns here, as noted above, is applied to one who keeps 
his bed, not to one who watches it 
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Woman was his deadly bane ; 
Woman caused him toil and pain ; 
Woman took his life away: 
Alas! alas ! tb6 meful day. 

CHORUS. 

O Helen, Helen I frantic queen ! 
Thou hast slain fuU many a knight 
Under Troy walls in bloody fight ; 
Full many and many a knight 

SEMIOHOBUS. 

And now thou hast. 
With dreary Mast, 

Nipt this flower of peerless ray? 
The blood that flows 
From that sweet rose 

Will never wash away ! 
Discord high » 
Built to the sky, 



> So I have rendered fp/S/tarof, * strongly bnflt,' Aid not ^ tery nta^Sy* 
as Dr. Blomfidd and Stanley : ipi^fMr^s follows the analogy of »\j^fiaroe 
and 0f/9fAarof. Ckm^ed with "Eptp^ it may be ealled a strong metaphor, 
but not stronger than yi/xietfy WxToyoe, or etraf QptyxAvw, in this play, or 
xaXKiirvpyov (ro(p((xv, Ar. Nub. 1024. Fletdier's Spai^h Curate, A. 5. S. 3. 
has something of the same figure softenied: 

< Whom i^e pridt*d fnrth to be the instiumcnt 
Of her most bloody building.* 
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Was Aat queen 

Of beauteous mien : 
Hateful strife^ and baleful stower^ 
Lodged within ber palace bower. 

CLYTSMKESTRA. 

Take it not thus in bitterness of heart, 
Nor pray for deaths disconsolate old man! 
Nor turn thy wrath Against Helen, that she was 
A man-destroyer; and that she alone 
So many souls of mighty heroes slew. 
And was the source of many a direful woe ! 

O thou demon ! who dost fall ^ 
On the high Tantalid hall ; 
Ha ! I know thee, mighty fiend ! 
Who here dost ever wend; 
Haunting down the double line 
From father eke to son ! 
/Tis thou hast made soft bosoms swell 
With thy horrid deadly spell 
On these sisters, fierce and fell! 
Upon the body, to my eyes 

> AUuding to the dMDon who waifn^oied to hwmttiie house of Tantalus. 
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Like a black raven * standing, she 
Joys to scream her horrid hymn ! 

CLYTEMKESTRA. 

Ay, now thy words have sense and grace ! 

Calling on that thrice-great iSend, 

The Demon of this race : 

For ^tis from Him their bowels bum 

With rage of lapping blood ; 

Ere the old grief has ceased to throb, 

Young gore comes on amain !^ 

SEMICHORUS. 

What name the demon, name the fiend? 

1 The Chonu here mwimilateii Clytenmestra to a laven over the dead. 
This bird, so great a fiivouiite of the Celtic hazds, sddom oocnn to the leis 
gloomy ]magmati(Mi8 of the Greeks. The soeaming of the ravens over the 
dead, is a fiivomite image in the old Wdsh poetry; as for instance in 
Owaldmiai: * Mi wn yn y lie y Has Owendolau Mab Ceidiau cdlofyn 
cerddhao. Ban ryer9ynt brain yrgrau.* That is: * I know in the place 
where Gwendolau was slain, The son of Ceidiau, the pillar of songs, Loud 
did the ravens scream for Uood.* 

s Vhp ix^tp, *• Ichor* has two senses, a prosaic and a poetic Clemens 
Alezandfinus, more of a theologian than a poet, veiy unpoetically criticises 
this word. Protr. 12. O/ Z\ }%&p%s o* iroiiirixo) %1Zty^irr*pQt alfiiirw vn^g 
yhip oufioLT^i i tx^ »of7rai. This is its sense in Hippocrates and medical 
writers; but not so in Homer*s immortal ichor, cJoairtp n pin /Mtx^ptco'i 
$io7ffi^ nor in this passage where the epithet »^of designates its usage. Eur. 
Ion. 1016. uses it for a medicament, or liquor in general. 

Elf U il npa^h rwirh ix'^P^f ^fp'^S ; 
Ludan. Tragopod. 18. for the humour of the gout : 

*lytSpt ^«tf\y xa) vixpif XWA*V X^^^S» 
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Cursed genius of this house ! 

He whose anger works us woe. 

Horrid demon ! oh ! oh ! oh ! 

If the demon do here fly> 
I ^is Jove's pleasure that he come, 

Jove, who rules all from the sky, 

Jove, the arbiter of doom, 
J j j Maker of all things, cause of all : 

Whatever chance or ill be£sdl, 
i All that's done on the breathing earth 
I Has from the doom of God its birth. 

CHORUS. 

Alas! Alas! 
My king, my king, dead, cold, and pale ! 
How shall I fondly o'er thee wail ? 
The spider's web has closed thee round. 
In death^s iron slumber bound : 
Ha, ha ! thou breathest thy life away. 
Gallant hart, at thy last bay. 

SEMICHORUS. 

Ah me ! Ah me ! 
To see thee stretched upon that bed 
Not like a monarch, lying dead ! 
By false hand and deadly blow 
Of steel axe wast thou laid low. 
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CLYTEMNS8TRA. 

Thou makest an outcry here as though 

The de ed were mine ! Gra mercy^ ^twas not 1 : 

It was the Alasto r* old, I ween, 

I saw him like th e dead man'^s queen ! 

I saw him pass with lightsome speed. 

All in horrid ecstasy. 

From the ancient hall of blood. 

Where old Atreus erst did feast ; 

He vengeance^ took upon the feaster's son. 

And o^er the little children slew the man. 

SEMICHORUS. 

That thou art blameless, who will be 
Witness for thee ? none I fear ! 
O queen I O queen ( how can it be ? 
The Alastor, ay, he might be there,^ 
And dd thee with his demon might 

^ Alastor is the evil Genius supposed to haunt the house of Atreus. Clem. 
Alezan. Protr. 12. '£»rfv9cy 1% 'Epivtwit xai Euf^u^s mck^ ntthcifuttUtuf mag 
Ttai vpooTpcirafouf «ri Si iKAaropaf MaviirKaxotcrtv 0/ aytt^ axrivijit ^roiiira}. 
Xenarchus ap. Athen. 11. humorously introduces this Alastor : TC^ouf^ ix^- 
OTtop 8* uaxixcux* lit A.o)riSar» *Arrvro(. 

s If this reading, iriTta-ty^ is genuine^ it is, I believe, a singular instance 
of such usage, and the only passage in the Greek tragedians where the active 
form of the verb kvvrhut oeeors in the tense ci taking t^feofg^ 

3 Pptter has egregiously mistaken this passage, rendering it < From the 
fother in the cause rise an avenger,' as if &\Arrwp were an avenger^ and 
yiirwT «» were y/wwro. 
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The bladL-fiiced Grod of murder sifdb, 
Borne on the torrents of dus kindred blood ^ 
With force impetuous aa he dnrem along. 
And wades so deep as he proceeds 
To where he ^11 make that ruthless soul^^ 
E*en him^ the child-devourer, freeze 
With horror at die sight 

CHORUS, ^y 

Alas! Alasl '^f^ 

My king, my king, dead| cold, and pale! 
How shall I fondly o^er thee wail? 

\ In the play of the Prophetess is something of a dmilar image. Dioclesian 
speaks: 

Take heed, my kinsman, 

Ungratefiihiess and bkod mingled together, 

MTll like two furious tides 

Max. I nraat still thvough them ; 

Let them be tides of death, sir, I must stem them. 
' In the Chreek iirot t§ hoi) irpoioi(*un> uA^pa x»vpo€6pt^ xapf^u, I merely 
Tend r^M in irAx'*^ ^^ Heath, Paaw, Botha, and Caiaiibon, and have 
tmnlated acooidiqgly. Of Hennaimus* k^*^ I can laafce nothing. Sdiutz'i 
interpretation is no doutit the obfious and natural one, ' flngnt natxTOxo in^ 
cntiet.* n^it is metiqdiORcail here, ai nmxvw/jui*n in dieChoeph. 80. as wel 
as TA^M&tw i^Top in Honur, and Ir^t^^MM-f fl\t» if rof in Hasiod, and in E«r. 
Hipp. 803. A^i; ira^ai6M0-' H V) nfxfop^ nn ; Eustathins on the above fine 
of Homer ; 8>|Xo7 8i t^ iret/vouTM ofoy xa) irhfureu t^ KCTrij^ xa) mhKmf ira^^« 
TM ^vrV iDChAf^iTW. %)«xP^ y^ "^ ^^^ ixi\w9 o/ xaktuo). Compare Xen. 
(Econ. IS. ed. Baohii. irwy/M&y irapi^§u It is impo68ft)le to si^ whait idea 
Potter conceived <^ the passage from his version, which is entirely ftnigft 
ftom it, ^ And points the ruthless boy to deeds o£ honat.^ The * cfafld- 
da^uiar* I undeistand as meaning Atieas. 
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The spider's web has closed thee round. 
In death'*s iron shimber bound : 
Ha, ha ! thou breathest thy life away, 
Gallant hart, at thy last bay. 

SEMICHORUS. 

Ah me ! Ah me ! 
To see thee stretch'^d upon that bed, 
Not like a monarch lying dead ! 
By false hand and deadly blow 
Of steel axe wast thou laid low. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

No, no, not so ; nor falsely was he slain ! 

Laid not he first dire Ate'^s snares * 

In his own house ? But after what he did 

To my sweet flower, that bloom'd firom him and me, 

Iphigenia,^ moum'^d for many a day, 



1 In the Greek Ou8i yhp o^ro; ^X/oev afray orxo<^iy fdijx'; Sdiutz fint pat 
the mark of interrogatioii after S^rix : opthn^, in my opinioD, both as to 
the sense and the language : for as to the first, it would be absurd to make 
Cljtemnestra say her husband had not acted treacherously by her in kid- 
napping Iphigenia, which is her constant chaige against him ; and as to the 
second, surdy the words oi/3^ yitp tZrog tOiittt are the words of a questioner, 
and not an affirmer. 

* It i^pears by the accounts of some writers, Euripides and Pausanias, that 
Clytemnestra was a widow when Agamemnon married her, after having bar- 
barously murdered her first husband, the younger Tantalus. Homer, how- 
ever, ezpresdy wys the contrary (KKureufApfirrpns KoupMiif iK^ot/)y and 
^schylus' silence is equally ezpressiye. It would not have served his pur- 
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After his foul, unworthy deed. 

After his fair and worthy recompense, 

Let him not there in hell complain : 

He fell upon the sword, as with the sword he slew. 

SEBaCHOBUS. 

A lazy horror creeps upon my flesh, 

My soul is like a desert, wild and blank ; 

Where shall I turn or find my way, 

Left lone amidst this ruin'd house ? 

Hark ! hark ! the light drops fly before the wind ! 

The storm is up, and yells in every blast ! 

The vaulted sky comes down in rain of blood ! 

Shake, shake the battlements — the high towers roar ! 

Hark ! how the hinges creak on every door ! 

Dice ranges the dark walls. 

And Moera in the blood-stain*d halls 

Turns the groaning whetstone round; 

Other daggers strew the ground* 

pose, conceiving the character of Agamemnon as he has done in this play, to 
have made him the perpetrator of so great a barbarity. 
^'' Our poet has equally followed Homer in making Iphigenia the daughter 
of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, and not Helen's daughter by Theseus, 
adopted and brought up by Clytemnestra, as it appears Euphorion of Chalds, 
and Stesichorus did, accor^g to Pausanias, iL c 22. and such it appears &cm 
him was the report of the country of Argos. Koe) hr) rif!^c Eifopftm ^aXxi3cdf 
xai Tlktupwftof *AXi^ei»ipof fin) irot^ffomf irpinpov Z\ trt Zni(r(yopog i 'Ifupeuog 
xara roSroe ^cio\t Apythtf On^'tt'f '^*^ Bvyctripet 'Iftyhttca, 
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CaOA08. 

OEtftht OEarOi! 
Why didst not ope thy monumental jaws. 
And take me to diy eTer«diuiiig caves 
Before I had seen him on that lowly bed/ 
In that coffin silver-wall'^d ? 
And who will bury him, and who will mourn? 
And canst thou dare to go unto his grave. 
Thy red hands dropping on lus murder'd shroud* 
And o'er his parting soul bewail aloud ? 
Ah ! those sweet tears that kindly mourners shed. 
And their fond wails, the pleasures of the dead. 
From thee, dire murderess of his gory bead, 
Would but torment him in his lowly bed. 

SEMICHOBUS. 

Who o'er this godlike man 
Shall speak the funeral praise. 
With tears that stream upon his grave, 
And heart-felt sorrow true ? 

> Lucian, ITc^) orx«u, descabes a palntiDg which eyhibitiMl ClytemneBtst 
IjiBg muideied «b4 half naked ob a ooucfa, as Agamemnon i» hese. This 
was in a \mk part 4»f the pictorey whilst in the fovegioandthe two you^g men, 
Orestes and Pylades, were in the act of putting ^Sfisthius to death. liudaa 
goes on to say that iSbe snlgect was taken from Si^ahodes or Eiuipidei, for 
that both represented a rimiiar picUue. We certainly ha¥« this subject w 
the Electra of Sc^odes, but not in that of Euripides, where the death o£ 
^gisdius takes place h^ote that of his wife, and in a difierent spot 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Speak not of that ; 'tis no concern of thine : 

That is for us: by us he fell, he died; 

And we will be his buryers, not with tears. 

Nor with loud wailings issuing from these walls ; 

But she, who should, his child Iphigenia, 

At her father^s coming blithe. 

Shall meet him on the brink 

Of the river of Woe, fast fleeting by. 

And her two hands around him cast. 

And kiss him with her spectre lips. 

, SEMICHORUS. 

Thy mouth still stem defiance breathes, 

And for reproach hurls back reproach ! 

These are hard matters for a man to judge ! 

The havocker meets havoc in his turn, 

And he who murders pays in full. 

^Tis writ above, in adamantine reed,^ 

Which aye endures while Jove through time endures, 

* Doer must suffer P 'Tis the Law! 

Who ^11 break the spell, and drive out from these walls 



av ywkt kpoM> lx6^Xoi Zifiw ; *kptMf 18 the excellent emendation of Heimaa- 
nus for ^ooy. A full stop should unquestionably be put after B(fffJuo¥ yo^. 
(wbidi has no stop after it in any of the editions), for those woids evidently 
sdate to what goes heforcy and not what fidlows qfter. 
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The dreary, long, perpetoated curse? 
The race is tied to misery for aye.' 
CHomus* 
OEarth! OEardi! 
Why didst not ope thy monumental jaws. 
And take me to thy ever-during caves 
Before I had seen him on iliat lowly bed, 
In that coffin silver-wall'd ! 
And who will bury him, and who will mourn? 
And wilt thou dare to go unto his grave, 
And o'er his parting soul bewail aloud. 
Thy red hands dropping on his bloodstain'd shroud ? 
Thou, his murderess and his wife, 
A horrible, ungracious grace. 
After a horrible and mighty work, 
Unholily to do ! 

SEMICHORUS. 

Who o'er this godlike man 
Shall speak the funeral praise, 
With tears that stream upon his grave, 
And heartfelt sorrow true? 

^ I have followed in this passage the ezoelleDt reading of Dr. Blomfield, 
who has restored it by the transposition of one stroke, reading nPOZATAI for 
npozA-|-Al, or in the common Greek character, irpoa-^e4^. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Ay, all the oracles of God, 

Writ in words tbat ne'er will fade, 

Have lit indeed upon this wretched man ! 

But I meanwhile am ready now 

To make a covemuit^s solemn vow 

With the great fiend of the Pleisthenid sons, 

To swear unto that demon great, 

If he win swear to me, 

I to rest here, and be content with this. 

An piteous as it is; 

If he on his part fromjhis house will fly, 

And seek some other race, 

On which to wreak his dkeful rage. 

In deaths and kindred murders foul, 

Avaunt tEis^pakce, and the gold 

Which its ancient towers enfold. 

A pittance small is aU I seek. 

Could I this horrid death-spell break. 

And drive away the murderous rage 

Which here has fester'd age to age. 
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Enter ^Soisthus. 



iGGISTHUS. 

The sun looks bright on this avenging day. 

The Gk>ds above live in yon sapphire vault. 

And their eyes see the reeking crimes of earth ; 

I know it now, by token of that robe, 

The garment of the Furies, and the lAan 

Who lies within it ; joyful, joyfiil sight ! 

The day of reckoning now is come at last. 

And his old father's wickedness he rues ! 

'Tis a short story : Atreus once was king. 

And ruled this country ; he was this man^s sire : 

He had a brother too, who was. my sire. 

His name the wretched, sad, much-wrong'd Thyestes. 

They fell into dispute about the power, 

And Atreus drove him from this house and land. 

But poor Thyestes home again returned. 

And sat a suppliant at the sacred hearth. 

So far "'twas safe ; he found his safety there. 

Himself, and bled not in his father^s house ; 

But impious Atreus did not brook it so. 

But gave a mighty festival, all joy 
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And festal sacrifice (for so it seemM), 

And seeming reconcilement to my sire: 

But at the feast was served up to him flesh 

Of his own chfldren, murder'd privily. 

'Twas so contnved that they who sat at board 

Could not behold the feet and finger joints, 

Which lay apart, all covered with a dish : * 

The rest was served an undistinguish'd mass. 

My fiither fireely at the banquet ate ! 

And here thou seest the fruit of that sad dish, 

Which like a curse upon our race endures. 

But he, when he found out the unnatural deed. 

And saw those hands and feet held up before him, 

He shriek'd, and backward falls upon the floor. 

In horrid vomit of that bloody feast : 

And calls down on the heads of Pelops' sons 

A curse beyond the endurance of the race 

(Table and banquet spuming in his curse). 

So perish all the race of Pleisthenes. 

These curses now are come ; behold this man. 

Weltering in death, and I, his murderer, by, 

Say, rather, righteous executioner. 

I have my wrongs too, like my wretched sire, 

* "KdpvirT' ofywdiy. In a diflkult passage I have adopted txpuirrn^ avivdiy, 
and na^iifUpwfy from Sdiutz and Blomfidd. 
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For I was with him when he took to flighty 
And all his children follow'd at his back. 
Thirteen in number. I, the youngest, was 
Then in my swaddling clothes, a child in arms, 
Not conscious of the horrors of that day ; 
But I grew up, and Dic^ rear'd my head. 
And brought me home : though exiled, I was near, 
Revolving curiously each means of death. 
And all the phantoms of the assassin's soul ; 
And I have galled him : now, if it is my fate, 
Why, let me die : I cannot &11 disgraced. 
Now I have seen him wrapt in Dice's tcnls. 

CHORUS. 

^gisthus, impious I do deem the mood 
Of wanton merriment in midst of woes.' 
That thou hast slain him wilfully, thou say^st, 
And vauntest thy assassinating plot? 
Sure as thou livest, I say, thou shalt not 'scape 
The vollies of the people, stony showers, 
And their just curses, hurled at thy head. 

1 I have 80 rendered the common reading n xoDtalan. Porson read xa/toua-tv 
very ingeniously, ably, and probably. Dr. Blomfield^s objection that u$piXuv 
%if is proper, but not i^pl^M i», is, I think, answeiMl by ▼. 1092, ed. Bninck, 
Soph. Aj. EIt cK^rls w $«voDff4i» 66pioT^f y«»»^ See Pors. Adv. 196. But the 
common reading is supported by Soph. Aj. 1 1 1 8, ed. Brunck. Oi/S* al toio^ti}* 

yK&ff99,¥ iv xotxoic <pt'Kw. 
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Thus speak'st thou sUtiiig at the lower oar, 
Whilst those above the ship-mast bear the sway? 
Thou art an old man, yet thou shalt be taught. 
And at thy age ^tis grievous to be task*d. 
To keep a sober tongue within thy head.^ 
Mind ! rattling chains and dungeon-keep below. 
And the spare diet in the jailor's cage, 
Are excellent physicians for proud spleen ! . 
Is there no speculation in their orbs ? 
Or do thy eyes this spectacle behold ? 
Kick not against the pricks, for fear thou hurt thy 
feet. 

CHORUS. 

O woman ! and couldst thou for this thy lord. 
Fresh come from battle, thou his house'*s ward 
His bed dishonouring, couldst thou for him, 
Leader of armies, such a fate devise ? 

iEGISTHUS. 

He who speaks thus must rue it ! woe betide him ! 
Plague on thy din ! no music tunes thy voice ; 

I Ti^ ri]A<xot;T<|/, ffw<ppoiiu¥ itpyijuiiitov. A very able critic (Mr. Elmsley on 
the Heradids) has introduced the reading x«xpi)/ulm. Should it not then be 
xtxp)}/i«»<p ? But I icon with Dr. Blomfidd in doubting whether diher should 
be read in this passage. I consider aui^ponn ttpvifxifo* as the genuine reading, 
and render it ^ to be discreet Ut what thou sayett,* 
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Thou hast not learnt in the Orphean school : 

Orpheus had lullabies and opiate songs 

To soothe the savage^ make the wild trees dance, 

And all around was harmony and joy. 

But thou wouldst make the gentlest splenetic 

By thy loud barking and incessant din. 

Forth from our presence we will have thee dragged. 

And we shall see thee quieter ere long. 

CHORUS. 

Shalt thou be King of Argos? thou forsooth. 
Who hadst the villany to plot hb death, 
V Yet not the courage with thy hand to strike ? 

iEOISTHUS. 

Why, you dull fool, ^twas stratagem and guile ! 

And who so fit as woman for a plot? 

^Twould have marr*d all had I but shown my face; 

I must have been suspected as his foe, 

His ancient, old, hereditary foe. 

But now ^tis done, and I am at my ease ! 

1^11 take his treasures, and I^ mount his throne, 

And do my best the citizens to rule : 

The disobedient and unruly steed. 

Overfed and pampered, with strong bits 1^11 curb. 

And clap my heaviest yoke upon their neck : 

Or, to speak plainer, chains and dungeon-keep. 
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And famine in the dadcest castle vault. 
Shall make the tiger like the unwean^d lamb ! 

CHORUS. 

False as thou art, and coward at the heart, 
Why didst thou not thyself like man meet man, | 
And slaughter him thyself? Thou durst it not ! I 
No ! but the weak hands of a woman fell 
Murder'd him horribly ! O bane of women! ' 

O horrible confusion of the land. 
And dire pollution of the country Gods ! ! 

O for Orestes! where is he, brave youth? \\ 

Views he the sun^s light somewhere, that he may. 
Guided by buoyant fortune, here return ; 

The all-strong slayer of these bloody two ? 

^GISTHUS. 

But if ye are determined on this mood. 
Thou shalt soon feel 

CHOBUS. 

Help, fellow soldiers, help ! 
The foe approaches f close up rear and van ! 

^OISTHUS. 
CHORUS. 

Come each man ready hand upon his sword ! 
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My hand too on my trusty sword is grasped. 
And ready for the combat e'en to death ! 

CHORDS. 

Hail to thy words, and die as thou hast said ! 
Now for the &te and fortune of the day ! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Stay, stay, dearest i^gisthusl stay thy hands! 

Let^s not do further harm ! behold here lies 

A wretched harvest which we have to reap! 

We have had enough of woe i Let 's not be bloody ! 

But go, old men, repair unto your homes ^ 

Before aught happens ! ^twas the time and fate > , i j 

1 ^ 
That made us act e'en so as we have acted ; 

But with the deed sufficient has been done ! 

And we are plunged, alas ! full deep in woe. 

Struck by the Demon in his horrid rage. 

Slight not my counsel, though a woman speaks. 

JEQISTBXJS. 

But that these men shoukl froth their idle tongues. 
And utter such bold language, tempting fate. 



^ In the original it is U/uLovg irtvpufnivwg^ ^ your fated homes,' which I do 
not understand. Can the word ntyrput/Uyovs have occupied the place of 
Ttrputfjiiiiovff and should it be read Stc/^ct •/ yipovrt; rZri wplf S^yuouf, rtrpw- 
fiitovs np)v ira$*hy that 18, ^ before you reoerfe a hurt or wound ?* 
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And wander wide of temper and discretion^ 
And beard the ruler 

CHORUS. 

'Tis not for Argives to bow down the knee, 
And basely £Eiwn upon a man of guilt ! 

^OISTHUS. 

Well, the day '11 come wh«i I shall have thee yet. 

CHOEUSU 

Not if kind Gods will send Orestes here ! 

iEGISTHUS. 

'Tis an old story that — the hopes of exiles : 
Poor wretches ! hope is all their meagre feast ! ' 

CHOEUS. 

Go on ! disport thee in thy wanton mood ! 

Get bloat ^ in horrid smear'd iniquity ! 

Thy star is in the ascendant ! work thy will ! ^ 

1 "EXiriZaf aiTovfiivwe, Eubulus ap. Athen. ii. 47* humorously sends 
Zethus, having a gpod appetite, to Thebes, where bread was cheap ; but as to 
the musical Amphion, says he, let him go to the celebrated Athens, where 
the Athenians starve with the best grace imaginable, swallowing air, and 
feeding on hope : 

OS p^ar iii irtttwat Ktxpoirtioln xipot 

K&irrorfTte oaipag tKirtZotg ffnoCfxnoi, 
So Hamlet, of the cameleon*s dish : 

I eat air : you cannot feed capons so. 

> iTia/vou. So Shakspeare in Hamlet : 

Ham, Let the bloai king ton^ thee agaiB to bed. 
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ftse M dmi iteii, dioo ihak iIm fiiBj 



Be bold; bout EIks cock beddehs lien! 

CLYTEMWB8TEJL 

ThJnkiioag^ofdieaeTambarirings: joaandl 
Wm take the nde, die sceptie, and the Bu^it, 
And Older all dungs in dns bouae ari^it. 



THE END. 
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